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Make the most of your old 401(k). Our Investment Guidance Specialists can take you 
through all of your rollover options and help you come up with a new plan for your 
retirement savings. At T. Rowe Price, our disciplined, investor-focused approach has 
helped individuals reach their retirement goals for over 70 years through a variety of 
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Our Investment Guidance Specialists can help you: 


> Understand all of your options. 
A free phone consultation with our Investment Guidance Specialists can help 
you learn about the advantages of rolling over your old 401(k). 


> Open a Rollover IRA and move your old 401(k) money. 
We'll contact your previous employer and help you with the transfer paperwork. 


> Find the right no-load investments. 
From money market* to bond and stock funds, we can help you find the right 
investment mix for your retirement goals. 
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Request a prospectus or summary prospectus; each includes investment objectives, risks, fees, expenses, and other 
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including possible loss of principal. 

*An investment in a money market fund is not insured or guaranteed by the FDIC or any other government agency. Although it 
seeks to preserve the value of your investment at $1.00 per share, it is possible to lose money by investing in a money market fund. 
**Summary prospectuses are not currently available for all funds. 
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10 Questions. The Detroit novelist’s 
neo-western Justified airs on FX. Elmore 
Leonard will now take your questions 


Of all the films based on your 
novels, which is your favorite? 

Ben Doty, SYCAMORE, ILL. 
Jackie Brown, which [Quentin] 
Tarantino did. He surprised 
me.I thought he might be all 
over the place, but he stayed 
very, very Close to the plot 
and used quite a bit of the 
dialogue. He’s been kind of a 
fan of mine ever since he was 
a teenager and stole one of my 
books. He got caught. 


How does Detroit rate as a 
“lit noir” city? What about it 
inspires you? 
Lindsey Markham 

SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
Well, I’ve lived here since 
1934, and I've used Detroit 
because I remember parts of 
it that were important in the 
past and I know the city. I’m 
too old to move to another city 
and learn what all the streets 
are. Detroit is perfect for me. 


When did your passion for 
writing begin? 

Rachel Raffeinner 

BIG RUN, PA, 

In the fifth grade, I wrote a 
World War! play, with the 
Americans on one side of the 
classroom and the Germans 
on the other side. This was ’35. 
I don’t know why, but I was 
influenced by All Quiet on the 
Western Front. I had seen the 
movie, and it always stuck 
with me. We had one perfor- 
mance, and that was it. I wish 
I had [kept] that play, though. 


If you were to carry out one 
crime, what would it be? 
Usman Hotiana 

LAHORE, PAKISTAN 

I'd probably rob a bank, be 

cause it’s probably the easi 

est. Ifsomeone asks you for 

money and shows a threat in 
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some way, you're supposed to 
give them the money. You can 
give a dye pack. You can give 
them something that will get 
them caught, but you should 
give them the money. 


What was your favorite book 
as a child? 
Carrie Brown 

MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
l read everything. But then we 
joined a book-of-the-month 
club, and I started reading 
popular novels. I always 
thought they used too many 
words, no matter who they 
were—except Hemingway. 


What advice do you have for 
young writers? 
Nicole Nolan 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
I would say just start writing. 


You've got to write every day. 
Copy someone that you like if 
you think that perhaps could 
become your sound too. I did 
that with Hemingway, and 

I thought I was writing just 
like Hemingway. Then all of 
a sudden it occurred to me, he 
didn’t have a sense of humor. 
I don’t know anything he’s 
written that’s funny. 


How do you write? Computer? 
Typewriter? By hand? 

Shen Ping, BEWING 
By hand. Every word is writ: 
ten by hand. Then I'll type it 
on my electric typewriter. It 
took me 20 years to buy an 
electric typewriter, because I 
was afraid it would be too sen- 
sitive. I like to bang the keys. 
I’m doing action stories, so 
that’s the way I like to do it. 


For more of our Detroit 
coverage, visit 
time.com/detroit 


I don’t have [a computer]. I 
don’t have e-mail or anything 
like that. I have a fax machine. 


How do you feel about writers 
who refuse to let their books be 
adapted into films? 
Kevin Ferriter 

HELENA, MONT. 
I think they’re crazy, because 
it could be good and profit 
able. I’m always optimistic. 
always think the movie 
they’re going to make is going 
to be good. Sometimes it is, 
and sometimes it isn’t. 


What's the best book you've 
read in the past year? 
Joe Hoyle 

MIDLOTHIAN, VA. 
I haven't read a book ina 
year. I don’t read fiction 
when I'm writing, and it took 
me a year to write [my new 
book] Djibouti. I don’t like to 
be reading a book with a cer 
tain style while I’m writing 
one, because I can be influ- 
enced by that. 


What's your next book about? 
Robb Paulak 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Djibouti takes place in East 
Africa, for the most part, and 


| hasan array of characters. 


There's a guy who’s a bil- 
lionaire, and he’s giving this 
girl he likes—she’s a runway 
model—a test. If she can go 
around the world with him 
on his yacht and not throw up 
or become bored, he may mar- 
ry her. They're characters. 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with 
Elmore Leonard 


| and to subscribe to the 10 


Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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Postcard: Downsizing Detroit. 
Private donors are backing the mayor’s plan to 
shutter neighborhoods and relocate residents. 


How philanthropy is remaking the city 


BY DAVID WHITFORD 


named Toni Griffin will begin anew 

assignment. She'll help lead what 
might be the most ambitious urban 
makeover in American history—the 
downsizing of Detroit, a city built to 
accommodate a population more than 
twice its current size. At a recent panel 
convened by Time and the Brookings 
Institution, Mayor Dave Bing made clear 
what many had suspected—that he in- 
tends to shrink the city, which cannot 
afford to serve dying neighborhoods. 

There is something else that the 
city cannot afford: Griffin’s salary. The 
45-year-old comes to the Motor City with 
a considerable national reputation. Enter 
Rip Rapson, president of the $3.1 billion 
Kresge Foundation. While Griffin will 
work inside the city’s planning depart- 
ment, she won't be on the public payroll. 
Her salary, plus the cost of assembling a 
team of consultants, is covered by Kresge. 
Philanthropic dollars are seeding the 

reinvention of Detroit. Demographer 
Kurt Metzger heads up Data Driven 
Detroit (DDD), an agency that just com- 
pleted a plot-by-plot analysis of the city’s 
139-square-mile footprint, without 
which Griffin would be flying blind. 
DDD is backed by $1.85 million from the 


Kresge and Skillman founda- 1D) 


[: LATE MARCH A STAR URBAN PLANNER 


tions. Robert Bobb, emergency fi- 
nancial manager for the Detroit 
public schools, draws one-third 
of his $425,000 salary from an 
alliance of philanthropies led 

by the Eli Broad Foundation. 
And if all goes according to plan, 
Detroit will break ground this 
year ona trolley line connect- 
ing downtown with an Amtrak 
station 3.5 miles (5.6 km) north. 
The project’s seed money is a $35 million 
grant from Kresge. 

“The foundations are making invest- 
ments to augment the capacity of govern- 
ment,” says Bruce Katz, founding director 
of the Metropolitan Policy Program at 
Brookings. “They're pooling funds to 
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Global Dispatch 
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visit time.com 





Seeds of renewal Last year the city constructed a garden in front of Michigan Central Station 


| take on a monumental task, which is, 





How do you begin to change the trajec- 
tory of an entire metropolitan economy?” 
These are heady days in Detroit. After 


| decades of false starts, the city is finally 


A Year in Detroit, 
Day by Day 

For daily coverage 
of the issues and 
challenges facing 
this once great 
American city, go to 
time.com/detroit 


starting to see movement. Major efforts 
are under way to consolidate neighbor- 
hoods (one-third of Detroit’s residential 
parcels are vacant lots or empty homes), 
close failing schools (one-third of Detroit 
children attend schools that 
rank among the state’s bottom 
5%), invest in new-economy 
job creation (one-quarter of 
Detroiters are officially unem- 
ployed) and improve its woeful 
public-transportation system. 
Detroit can’t possibly accom- 
plish all these goals on its own. 
Nor can the philanthropies. Even 
if the dozen or so major founda- 
tions currently active in Detroit 
were to pitch in a billion dollars over 
the next decade—which is possible—it 
wouldn't begin to fill the bucket. But Rap- 
son believes the right private dollars in the 
right public places can get things rolling. 
It’s a delicate game. The philanthropies, 
says Rapson, need to show “a sense of 





long-term politics that understands how 


| incredibly divisive this work can be if it’s 


done without sensitivity and skill.” 

Just how divisive it can be was on 
vivid display last week. There was an 
uproar over Bing’s emerging plan to re- 


| locate residents—the weekly Michigan 


Citizen likened it to a “modern day ‘Trail 
of Tears’ for Detroiters”—and an equally 
unfavorable response to Bobb’s $81,000 


| raise in the second year of his contract, 


most of which is paid for by foundation 
money. The school board is so incensed 
that it has filed a lawsuit. 

“I know there is discomfort in terms 
of the cuts being made at the city level 
and in the schools,” says Bing. “And then 
[Bobb] gets a major increase. That was 


| very unfortunate, to have that come into 


the conversation.” 
Still, says Bing, “I think the city and 
philanthropy organizations will con- 


| tinue working together.” Charles Pugh, 
| recently elected president of the Detroit 
| city council, is blunter. “Detroit is the 


textbook case of a city that needs this 
kind of assistance,” he says, “and we 


| welcome it with open arms. I’m jump- 


ing up and down.” al 
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History 2.0 
Tom Hanks deserves our admiration, 
but is he really our “chronicler in chief” 
[March 15]? I’ve been reading World 
War II history for more than 50 years, 
and when I read that Hanks thinks the 
writing of academic historians is “often 
too dull to grab regular people by the 
lapel,” I flashed on the works of Rick 
Atkinson, Richard Bessel, Martin Gil- 
bert, Richard Overy and a hundred other 
academic historians who have made the 
war real, capturing both its grand scale 
and its smallest details. 

David Jacobs, LOS ANGELES 


The premise of Hanks as history maker 
seemed reasonable until I flipped the page 
and found a two-page ad for The Pacific, 
the miniseries from Time Warner’s HBO. 
Time’s objective news judgment has been 
seriously compromised by an act of such 
corporate self-promotion. 
Ira Pilchen, CHICAGO 





Your article brought back many memories. | 
Anespecially personal one was the sniper | 
ambush of the 3rd Marine Division on 
Guam. A Veterans Affairs grave marker 
for one of those 3rd Division Marines rests 
in my husband’s hometown cemetery. His 
brother was a victim of those snipers. I 
look forward to seeing The Pacific. Thank 
you, Tom Hanks, for sharing the emo 
tional experiences of my generation with 
today’s generation. 

LaVerne Wolf, Liste, ILL. 


Until Hanks turns his attention to the 

rest of history—say, Jane Addams and the 
settlement-house movement, the railroad 
expansion across the continental U.S., the 
women’s-rights movements—it’s the same 
old wars and battles, planned and fought 
by men, that bored me in school. 


Karen McFarland, pExTER, MICH. | 
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How readers ded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 
Pot, Say Hello to Kettle the liberal mind-set [March 15]. Whether 


The patronizing comment in “Iraq’s 
Messy Democracy” that Iraqi leaders 
have “not yet learned to compromise” is 
unworthy of Time [March 15]. Against 
which standard have you measured Iraq’s 
leaders? Obviously not that of current U.S. 
leaders, who have had centuries to teach 
them how to compromise but who still 
can’t get it right. 

Merv Montacute, FALL CITY, WASH. 


it’s raising taxes or borrowing more, the 
answer is OPM: other people’s money. 
John Knoerle, cHiCAGO 


It’s not just the size of the debt that causes 
anxiety; it’s whom we owe it to. Foreign gov 
ernments, to which we are already beholden 
| for the bulk of our energy, own a quarter 
of our debt. Now the U.S. government can’t 
| function without their aid? It’s scary. 


Dave Hulett, MALAKOFF, TEXAS 
U.S. Debt Debate 
Zachary Karabell’s suggestion in “In De- 
fense of Debt” that America can borrow its 
way to prosperity is a perfect illustration of 


Karabell’s is the smartest approach I have 
seen lately. We should support national 
infrastructure programs like interstate 
highways and an integrated U.S. water 
| program, Justa few such programs would 
| put millions of people to work and benefit 
small and large businesses. 

Paul Stout, REDDING, CALIP. 





‘Who is without sin? 


No one is perfect. | | 
Let’s give this man | Os ee ook ‘2 
another chance. e “A Green Seat at the Table” |March 1s}: 


President Obama promised to curb the 
influence of wealthy special interests in 
Washington. Your account of venture 
capitalist John Doerr’s clout is the best illus 
tration I've seen that nothing has changed 
except the name on the door. 

Nick Kasoff, st. LOUIS, MO. 


Beef and Blue’s Clues. 

It’s What’s for Dinner 

Re “Postcard: Paris” [March 15]: We strug- 

gle with obesity; the French teach their 

kids about healthy food and stay thinner. 

Maybe it’s time we enlist their help. Hmm, 

can we handle the idea that food should be 

eaten at a table, not in front of the TV? 
Nicolas Vicchio, RIVER VALE, N.J. 


Our poor country 
needs all the help 
it can get.’ 


Kermita Thornton, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
on “Eliot Spitzer’s Mission Impossible,” 
March 15 





SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “The World According to Tom,” ina reference 
to writer Robert Sherrod’s work, we misspelled 
| the name ofa Pacific atoll [March 15]. It is Tarawa. 
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THERE'S ANOTHER WAY TO TREAT 
UNRESOLVED SYMPTOMS OF DEPRESSION 


Antidepressants” 
Havel Weliate Be 


ABILIFY is FDA-approved to treat depression as Lexapro 


add-on treatment to an antidepressant in adults Zoloft? + 
when an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Prozac PABILIFY” 
EffexorxR’ ff phic lnser ey 
Talk to your doctor about the risks and benefits Paxil CR 
of adding ABILIFY. 


Available as a prescription medicine only 


*Or generic equivalents where available. 





Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (eg, an inability to perform daily activities due to increased memory loss) 
taking ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. ABILIFY is not approved for treating these patients. 


Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors in children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses are 
themselves associated with an increase in the risk of suicide. When taking ABILIFY call your doctor right away if you have new 
or worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior, or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their caregivers should be 
especially observant within the first few months of treatment or after a change in dose. Approved only for adults 18 and over 
with depression. 


¢ Call your doctor if you develop very high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, confusion, sweating, or increased heart rate and blood 
pressure, as these may be signs of a rare but potentially fatal condition called neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS) 





¢ lf you develop abnormal or uncontrollable facial movements, tell your doctor, as these may be \ 
signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD), which could become permanent f 

e If you have diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, your blood sugar should be 
monitored. High blood sugar has been reported with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases - 
extreme high blood sugar can lead to coma or death 


2 Hs 
¢ Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, decreases in white blood cells (which Al y | | : { ‘! 
can be serious), seizures, trouble swallowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills. Until you 
know how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or operate machinery 


The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (>10%) include nausea, vomiting, constipation 
headache, dizziness, an inner sense of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and insomnia 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, since there are some risks for drug interactions. |F AN ANTIDEPRESSANT 
You should avoid alcohol while taking ABILIFY ALONE ISN’T ENOUGH. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 





Please read the additional Important Information about ABILIFY on the adjacent page. aliases Ip "Siiaibiaiaada 
*Lexapro® (escitalopram oxalate), Zoloft® (sertraline HC/), Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochloride), Effexor XR® (venlafaxine HC! ? ; 
Paxil CR® (paroxetine HCI) are trademarks of their respective companies 


Bristol-Myers Squibb ¢ KQ_ Otsuka America Pharma 
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ABILIFY’ 


(aripiprazole) 

2.5, 10, 15,20, 30 mg Tobibets 
This summary of the Package Insert contains risk and safety 
information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary does not 
include all information about ABILIFY and is not meant to take 
the place of discussions with your healthcare professional 
about your treatment. Please read this important information 
carefully before you start taking ABILIFY and discuss any 
questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare professional, 
Name 
ABILIFY® (a-BIL-i-fi) (aripiprazole) (air-ri-PIP-ro-zall) 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant for adults with Major 
Depressive Disorder who had an inadequate response to 
antidepressant therapy. 

What is depression? 

Depression is a common but serious medical condition. 
Symptoms may include sadness, loss of interest in activities 
you once enjoyed, loss of energy, difficulty concentrating or 
making decisions, feelings of worthlessness or excessive guilt, 
insomnia or excessive sleep, a change in appetite causing 
weight loss or gain, or thoughts of death or suicide. These 
could be depression symptoms if they interfere with daily life 
at home, at work, or with friends and last most of the day, 
nearly every day for at least 2 weeks. 

What is the most important information that | 
should know about 

depression, and other serious mental 
ilinesses? 


* Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal thoughts 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults 
¢ Depression and serious mental illnesses are the most 
important causes of suicidal thoughts and actions 
For more information, see the Prescribing Information and the 
Medication Guide called Antidepressant Medicines, Depression 
and Other Serious Mental llinesses, and Suicidal Thoughts or 
Who should NOT take ABILIFY? 
People who are allergic to ABILIFY or to any substance that is 
in it. Allergic reactions have ranged from rash, hives and 
itching to difficulty breathing and swelling of the face, lips, or 
tongue. Please talk with your healthcare professional. 
What is the most important information that 
| should know about ABILIFY? 
Elderly patients, diagnosed with psychosis as a result of 
dementia (for example, an inability to perform daily 


Serious side effects can occur with any antipsychotic 
medicine, including ABILIFY. Tell your healthcare professional 
right away if you have any conditions or side effects, including 
the following: 

Stroke or ministroke in elderly patients 
with dementia: An increased risk of stroke and 





ministroke has been reported in clinical studies of elderly 
patients with dementia (for example, increased memory loss 
and inability to perform daily activities). ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 
is not approved for treating patients with dementia. 
Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Very 
high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, confusion, sweating, or 
increased heart rate and blood pressure may be signs of 
NMS, a rare but serious side effect that could be fatal. 
Tardive dyskinesia (TD): Abnormal or uncontrollable 
movements of face, tongue, or other parts of body may be 
signs of a serious condition known as TD, which may be 
permanent. 
High blood sugar and diabetes: Patients with 
diabetes and those having risk factors for diabetes (for 
example, obesity, family history of diabetes), as well as those 
with symptoms such as unexpected increases in thirst, 
urination, or hunger should have their blood sugar levels 
checked before and during treatment. increases in blood 
sugar levels (hyperglycemia), in some cases serious and 
associated with coma or death, have been reported in 
patients taking ABILIFY, and medicines like it. 
Orthostatic hypotension: Lightheadedness or 
faintness caused by a sudden change in heart rate and blood 
pressure when rising too quickly from a sitting or lying position 
(orthostatic hypotension) has been reported with ABILIFY. 
Decreases in white blood cells {infection fighting cells) have 
been reported in some patients taking antipsychotic agents, 
including ABILIFY. Patients with a history of a significant 
decrease in white blood cell (WBC) count or who have 
experienced a low WBC due to drug therapy should have 
their blood tested and monitored during the first few months 
of therapy. 
Suicidal thoughts: |f you have suicidal thoughts, you 
should tell your healthcare professional right away. 
Dysphagia: Medicines like ABILIFY have been associated 
with swallowing problems (dysphagia). If you had or have 
swallowing problems, you should tell your healthcare 
professional. 
What should I talk to my healthcare provider 
about? 
Patients and their families or caregivers should watch for new or 
worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior 
and thoughts of suicide, as well as for anxiety, agitation, panic 
impulsivity, restlessness, or extreme hyperactivity. Call your 
healthcare provider right away if you have thoughts of suicide or 
if any of these symptoms are severe or occur suddenly. Be 
especially observant within the first few months of antidepressant 
treatment or whenever there is a change in dose, 
Tell your healthcare provider about any medical conditions you 
may have and all medicines that you are taking or plan to take, 
including prescription and over-the-counter medicines, vitamins, 
or herbal products. 
Be sure to tell your healthcare provider: 
¢ If you have suicidal thoughts 
© If you have or have had a low white blood cell count (WBC) 
© If you or anyone in your family have or had seizures 
© If you or anyone in your family have or had high blood sugar 
or diabetes 
© If you are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, or are breast- 
feeding 
What should | avoid when taking ABILIFY? 
© Avoid overheating and dehydration 
© Avoid driving or operating hazardous machinery until you 
know how ABILIFY affects you 
¢ Avoid drinking alcohol 
© Avoid breast-feeding an infant 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY 





What are the possible side effects of 

ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

Common side effects in adults include: nausea, vomiting, 

constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner sense of 

restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety and insomnia. 

It is important to contact your healthcare professional if you 

experience prolonged, abnormal muscle spasm or contraction 

which may be signs of a condition called dystonia, 

This is not a complete list of side effects. For full patient 

information, visit www.abilify,com. Talk to your healthcare 

professional if you have questions or develop any side effects. 

What percentage of people stopped taking 

ABILIFY due to side effects? 

In clinical trials, the percentage of adults who discontinued 

taking ABILIFY due to side effects was 6% and 2% for patients 

treated with sugar pill. 

Can | safely take ABILIFY while I’m taking 

other medications? 

ABILIFY can be taken with most drugs; however, taking ABILIFY 

with some medicines may require your healthcare 

professional to adjust the dosage of ABILIFY. 

Some medicines* include: 

© ketoconazole (NIZORAL®) 

© quinidine (QUINIDEX®) 

© fluoxetine (PROZAC®) 

* paroxetine (PAXIL®) 

* carbamazepine (TEGRETOL®) 

{tis important to tell your healthcare professional about all the 

medicines you're taking, just to be sure. 

How should | take ABILIFY? 

© Take ABILIFY exactly as directed by your healthcare 
professional 

© ABILIFY is usually taken once a day and can be taken with 
or without food 

lf you miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. 
However, if it is time for your next dose, skip the missed 
dose and take only your regularly scheduled dose 

© Talk to your healthcare professional before stopping ABILIFY 
or changing your dose 

General advice about ABILIFY: 

© ABILIFY should be kept out of the reach of children and pets 

Store ABILIFY Tablets and the Oral Solution at room 
temperature 

© For patients who must limit their sugar intake, be aware 
that ABILIFY Oral Solution contains sugar 

© For patients who cannot metabolize phenylalanine (those 
with phenylketonuria or PKU), ABILIFY DISCMELT® 
contains phenylalanine 

«lf you have additional questions, talk to your healthcare 
professional 

Find out more about ABILIFY: 

Additional information can be found at www.abilify.com 

* NIZORAL is a registered trademark of Janssen Pharmaceutica; QUINIDEX is a 

registered trademark of Wyeth Pharmaceuticals; ese miat pt zane 

trademark of Eli Lilly and Company; PAXIL is a registered trademark of 


GlaxoSmithKline; TEGRETOL is a registered trademark of Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals. 


Based on Full Prescribing Information as of 11/09 123955047. 


& Bristol-Myers Squibb 4 SUK Otsuka Amenca Pharmaceutical, ine 


Tablets manufactured by Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co., Lid., Tokyo, 101-8535 
Japan or Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA. 

Orally Disintegrating Tablets, Oral Solution, and Injection manufactured by 
Bristol-Myers Squib Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA. 

Distributed and marketed by Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, inc., 
Rockville, MO 20850 USA. 

Marketed by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA. 

U.S, Patent Nos, 5,006,528; 6,977,257; and 7,115,587 


©2009 Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc., Rockville, MD 
570US08C8S01603 03091-2757 06-B0001D-11-09-MD0 November 2009 
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The Moment 


RED IS THE COLOR OF ANGER, DANGER AND PROTEST. SO IT’S 
3} 16 IO: Bangkok fitting that supporters of former Thai Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra, who was ousted in a 2006 coup, have chosen 
deep scarlet as their identifying hue. Tens of thousands of Red Shirts have thronged Bangkok’s 
government district since March 12 in increasingly virulent demonstrations demanding that 
current Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva step down and hold new elections. But red is also the color 
of blood, and in response to Abhisit’s steadfast refusal to resign, the Red Shirts decided to shed 
their own. As dawn broke on March 16, hundreds lined up at medical tents, where nurses siphoned 
blood from their veins into 2-liter water bottles and juice jugs. The protesters then marched to 
Government House—the Prime Minister's official residence and office complex—and in a macabre 
pantomime of revolution, literally spilled their blood on the compound's gates and front steps. 
Ghastly? Perhaps. But certainly better than the alternative, says rice farmer Nawart Somsieng: 
“We can spill our blood for our country without using violence.” —By JIM FREDERICK 


TIME March 29, 2010 Photograph by James Nachtwey for TIME 9 
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A Chinese flag flies high outside Google’s 
Beijing headquarters 


1 | Beijing 
Goodbye, Google? 


Google appears ready to leave China and 
its more than 380 million Internet users 
behind. When the search giant launched 

a local service in China in 2006, it agreed 
to censor query results on controversial 
terms like Tibet—while reserving the right 
to alert users that it was doing so. Initially 
sanguine, Beijing began to add restrictions 
in 2009. Tensions reached a breaking point 
in January after a China-based cyberattack 
on Gmail. Google then vowed to stop self- 
censoring—a move that, according toa 
Beijing spokesman on March 12, would 
have “consequences.” Ironically, those 
consequences might be gravest for China. 
The $600 million that Google could earn in 
China this year pales in comparison with 
the company’s §22 billion global annual 
revenue. The pullout, however, could 
adversely affect Chinese start-ups. 


‘Numbers § $75... 
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2! Iran 


A Defiant 
| Celebration 


In its latest 
attempt to quell 
antigovernment 
activities, Iran 
announced it 

| would execute six 
people who had 
participated in a 
December protest. 
The sentence was 
announced one day 
before the start of 
the Feast of Fire 
festival, public 
celebration of which 
has been banned 
since the 1979 
revolution, when 

it was denounced 
as un-Islamic. The 
announcements 
timing was thought 
to be a warning to 





| the opposition not 
| to use the occasion 


to stage additional 


| demonstrations. 





Although droves of 
dissidents defied the 
ban by celebrating in 
the streets of Tehran, 
analysts predict 

that the death 
sentences may force 
opposition leaders to 


| rethink their protest 
strategy. 


| Anoma Fonseka stands next to a picture of her 
| husband Sarath Fonseka on March 14 


| 3| Sri Lanka 


| after losing a January election to President 








| Ground-Zero 
Settlement 


| After two years 

of negotiations, 

a settlement 

that could pay 

out as much as 

$675 million to 

workers who 

assisted with the 

cleanup of the 

World Trade Center 

| site went before 

| a federal judge 
on March 12. If 
the settlement is 
approved, more 
than 10,000 people 
could receive 
compensation for 
illnesses caused 


Ex-General in Military Court 


Former army chief Sarath Fonseka stood 
before a court-martial March 16 on what 
he called a “bogus” charge of engaging in 
politics while in uniform. Fonseka, arrested 


Mahinda Rajapaksa, says the detention is wdligubageion cv 
intended to prevent him from winning a | would need to prove 
seat in April’s parliamentary elections. The —_|_ that they were at 
two former allies are credited with ending ground zero and are 
the nation’s civil war with the Tamil Tigers. | _ legitimately sick. 


4| Washington 

Signing On for Broadband Access 

Ina bid to help the U.S. keep up with global competitors in high 
speed Internet access, Federal Communications Commission 


officials announced a sweeping proposal to extend broadband 
connections across the country and boost speeds to up to 25 times 


| the current national average. The National Broadband Plan would 


connect 100 million U.S. households to affordable Internet service 
over the next decade. With 93 million Americans currently 
unable to get a high-speed connection at home, the U.S. ranks 
12th globally in broadband connectivity. 





One-third of U.S. .. And the Household 
homes don't numbers vary Internet access 
have Interet ... by race by state 
WHITE 
ASIAN 
HISPANIC eS a , 


M Less than 70% 
© 70%-75% 
More than 75% 


Household access 
No household access 


SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS BUREAL 





Approximate value of prescription 
drugs stolen from a Connecticut 
MILLION warehouse during a March 14 heist 


O Percentage of Chile's 
90 ee population affected by 


a recent blackout 
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OUT-OF-CONTROL CARTELS Protesters clashed with police upon Mexican President Felipe Calderon’s 
arrival in Ciudad Juarez on March 16, three days after three people linked to the U.S. consulate 
were slain. The high-profile murders are the latest to rack Mexico’s most violent city, where an 
estimated 4,500 people have been killed in drug-related attacks since 2008. With the crime surge 
increasing public discontent with the government's military-led offensive against cartels, Calderon 
has promised to redirect some resources to social-reform programs. 


7 


Cyclone Hits 
Island Nation 


Prime Minister Frank 
Bainimarama called 
the damage caused 
by Cyclone Tomas— 
which struck Fiji 
Jate on March 12 
and lasted more 
than four days— 
“overwhelming.” 
While only one death 
had been confirmed 
as of March 16, 

the full extent of 
the destruction 
caused by winds of 
up to 130 m.p.h. 
(209 km/h) was 
still being assessed. 
Australia and New 
Zealand quickly 
began to send 

aid to Fiji, which 
lies about 2,000 
miles (3,220 km) 
northeast of Sydney. 


8 
Sarkozy’s Election Uncertainty 


President Nicolas Sarkozy’s future became 
a bit less sure following the first round 

of voting in France’s regional elections. 
Sarkozy’s Union for a Popular Movement 
party, which snagged a surprisingly low 
26%, lost by a wide margin to parties 

on the left; a coalition composed of the 
Socialist, Europe Ecology and Leftist 
Front parties took a combined 
47%. Pollsters expecta 
similar result in the second 
round of voting, which is 
scheduled for March 21. 
The elections, held in each 
of France's 22 regions, 
are the last contest 
before Sarkozy’s 
expected 2012 re 
election bid. 











President Sarkozy 
casts his ballot 


Number of tigers now in 
3 200 the Asian wild, down from 
9 100,000 just 20 years ago 
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Financial 
Reform 


Senate Banking 
Committee 


chairman Chris Dodd 


unveiled a bill to 
increase oversight 
of the financial 
industry, a move he 
said would better 
equip the country 
to deal with future 
economic crises, 
But Wall Street has 


already balked at his 
plan, which includes 


anew consumer- 


input on CEO pay 
and improves 
regulation of 
credit-rating 
agencies such 
as Moody's 
and Standard 
and Poor's. 


protection bureau, 
gives shareholders 


10 | Washingt< 
Military Sexual-Assault Report 


Reports of sexual assault in the military 
increased 11% last year, according toa 
Department of Defense study released 

on March 16. While the study did not 
conclusively explain the increase, the 
Pentagon called the rise in reports 
“encouraging” and suggested that a 2005 
sexual-assault-policy overhaul might 

be part of the reason more victims have 
come forward. The study also highlighted 
a 16% increase in sexual assaults 
occurring in combat areas. The typical 
case involved an 18-to-25-year-old enlisted 
male and a female victim (either military 
or civilian). The report estimates that only 
20% of sexual-assault victims report their 
experience to authorities. 


@2009 


3,230 


Reports of 
sexual assault 
in the U.S. 
military 


2008 


2,908 


@ 2007 


2,688 


* | What They’re 
Broadcasting inGeorgia: 


Georgian residents received a shock on 
March 13 when a national television station 
broadcast a phony news report claiming that 
Russia had invaded the country and killed 
President Mikheil Saakashvili. Except for a 
brief initial disclaimer, nothing In the 
broadcast indicated it was a spoof. The panic 
was exacerbated by memories of an actual 
invasion by Russian troops in late 2008 





A Georgian anchor reports 
the Russian “invasion” 


Value of a deal between Michael Jackson's estate 
and Sony Music Entertainment to produce 10 


200 MILLION posthumous projects; it is the largest record deal ever 
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Verbatim 


‘The reality is that we will be reading 
Miranda rights to the corpse of Osama 
bin Laden,’ 


ERIC HOLDER, U.S. Attorney General, on the prospects of the 
al-Qaeda leader ever being put on trial, during questioning by 
members of Congress about trying terror suspects in federal 
civilian courts 


‘It is like trying to build a Rolls Royce 
by hand? 


ABBAS SABAH, an Iraqi election official, on the meticulous 
counting of ballots from the March 7 parliamentary elections 


‘After a long and necessary time away 
from the game, I feel like I’m ready to 
start my season at Augusta.’ 


TIGER WOODS, on his plan to return to golf at the Masters 
tournament in Georgia on April 8 after having admitted to 
extramarital affairs in December 


“You can say I will retire within the next 
three years. I’m sure of that.’ 


JOHN PAUL STEVENS, the 89-year-old Supreme Court Justice who 
leads the court's liberals, suggesting that President Obama will 
likely nominate his successor 


‘Lam not guaranteed to go to the World 
Cup at all.’ 


DAVID BECKHAM, soccer star, as quoted in reports shortly before 
he sustained an Achilles-tendon injury that will sideline him for 
six months, barring him from playing in the June tournament 


‘I finally had to tell him, “Read my lips. 
We’re not interested.’ 


GREGORY SMITH, a U.S. military spokesman, on being pressured 
by Defense Department official Michael Furlong, who is 

under investigation for allegedly hiring private contractors in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan to track and kill suspected militants; 
it is illegal for the military to hire contractors as spies 


‘The home was wrecked already. I was 
not the home wrecker. 


RIELLE HUNTER, mistress to former Democratic presidential 
candidate John Edwards, in her first interview about the affair 


Sources; AP; New York Times; TigerWoods.com; New Yorker; Daily Express; New York Times; GQ 























For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Robert Wright 


Downplaying the danger posed by 
Tovotas, on a New York Times blog: 
“My back-of-the-envelope 

calculations... suggest that if 
you drive one of the Toyotas 
recalled for acceleration 
problems... your chances 
of being involved in a fatal 
accident over the next two 
years [are] 2.8ina million... 
Driving one of these suspect 
Toyotas raises your chances of 
dying ina car crash over the 
next two years from .01907%... 
to .01935% ... It’s not worth 
losing sleep over.” —3/9/10 


Nicholas Ciarelli 


| Chastising Twitter’s founders for 


avoiding questions about the site’s 
profitability, on the Daily Beast: 
“In a way, this year’s South 
by Southwest Interactive 
conference is the third birthday 
of Twitter, which first became 
popular there in 2007. But 
users who attended a keynote... 
with the site’s chief executive, 
Evan Williams, [headed for the 
door early and tweeted their 
gripes]... after Williams failed 
to offer new details on how 
the company plans to generate 
revenue.” —3/15/10 


Kathleen Parker |E § 


On the rush to pass the health care os 
bill, in the Washington Post: 3 
“As Democrats consider shoving | : 
health care reform through the 
House with a process known 
as “deem and pass,” it is helpful 
to return to square one andask: | « 
What, again, is the rush?... If 
the bill is so unpopular that 
it must be passed long before ) 
Election Day, could there be a Be 
problem with the legislation?... | 5 & 
If you can’t run on the 
strength of the laws you pass, 
then either you shouldn't be 
running or you shouldn't 
be passing.” —3/17/10 
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We're committed 
to clarity. 


That’s a credit card statement 
our customers deserve. 


Bank of America wants our customers to know and understand the benefits 
and payment options of their credit cards. So we’ve made changes that will help 
you make the best use of your credit card and help you manage your money. 
Bank of America® credit card customers can Jook forward to: 





Credit Card Clarity Commitment® A simple, easy-to-read, one-page summary of 
card rates, fees and payment information. = 


Welcome call. Bank of America associates call 
customers who receive new cards to answer any 
questions and ensure they understand and can take 
advantage of the features and benefits of their card. 





Clear statements. Each month you'll know where you stand with information 
like how much interest has been charged and how long it will take to pay off 
your balance if you pay only the minimum payment. 


Fixed due date. Your card payment will be due on the same date every month, 
so you Can better manage your money. 


It’s all part of our ongoing commitment to clarity. To find out more, visit 
bankofamerica.com/solutions 


Bank of America a 


Bank of Opportunity 


Clarity Commitment is a trademark of Bank of America. The Bank of America logo, BankAmericard, Power Rewards and Bank of Opportunity are registered trademarks of Bank of America Corporation 
® 2010 Bank of America Corporation. AR102025 
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extbook Wars 


The 


* ie 


victors. This was never more true than on March 12, when the 

Texas board of education voted 10-5 in favor of curriculum 
standards that would promote conservative takes on contro 
versial issues in the pages of the state’s textbooks. The changes, 
expected to win final approval in May, include an increased 
emphasis on and sympathetic treatment of such Republican 
touchstones as the National Rifle Association and the Moral Ma 
jority. They also tout the superiority of capitalism and the role of 
Christianity in the nation’s founding. Even Thomas Jefferson’s 
profile will be diminished; some board members were less than 
fond of his ideas about the separation of church and state. 

This is not Texas’ first such skirmish. Since the 1970s, the 
state has tried to drop books that were seen as too liberal or 
anti-Christian, to omit passages on the gay-rights movement 
and to tone down global-warming arguments. But the nation’s 
battle over textbooks stretches back almost half a century 
earlier. In 1925, Tennessee’s Butler Act (which was repealed 
in 1967) made it illegal to teach “any theory that denies the 
story of the Divine Creation of man as taught in the Bible.” 
The Scopes “monkey trial” famously followed. In 1974,a 
clash erupted in Kanawha County, West Virginia, over the 
controversial writings of such authors as George Orwell, 
Arthur Miller and Allen Ginsberg. Opposition was so heated 
that some schools were firebombed with dynamite and 
Molotoy cocktails. 

As one of America’s largest textbook buyers, the Longhorn 
State has a good deal of sway over what is peddled to schools 
nationwide. And while Napoléon may have maintained that 
“history is the version of past events that people have decided to 
agree upon,” getting Texans to come together on the past may 
prove to be their Waterloo. —ByY KAYLA WEBLEY 


[: OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT HISTORY IS WRITTEN BY THE 


14 











Writing history Books handed 
out to Texas’ 4.7 million 
students often end up in 
classrooms nationwide 


BOOK BASHING 


1924 North 
Carolina bans 
two textbooks 
that discuss 
Charles Darwin's 
theory of 
evolution 


1947 The University of 
Wyoming investigates some 
textbooks thought to contain 
communist messages 


1983 Tennessee 


Goldilocks parents sue the 
‘Three Bears Hawkins County 


school system 

for shelving the 

“Satan-oriented” 

stories The Three 
Little Pigs and Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears 


2007 The Naperville, Ill., school 
district approves a controversial 
science textbook with material 
on contraception 





THE SKIMMER 


MICHAEL 
LEWIS 


The Big Short: Inside the 
Doomsday Machine 

By \ fichael Lewis 

W.W. Norton; 288 pages 


STEVE EISMAN KNEW THAT 
calamity would eventu 

ally come. The hedge-fund 
manager bet big against the 
subprime-mortgage mar 
ket and won. So did Mike 
Burry, a social recluse who 
began investing at night 
during his medical residen 
cy. Jamie Mai and Charlie 
Ledley, two 30-somethings 
who started trading in 

a Berkeley garage, “as 
sumed that there was 

some grownup in charge 

of the financial system.” 
There wasn't. In The Big 
Short, Michael Lewis, who 
chronicled an earlier era of 
Wall Street excess in 1989's 
Liar’s Poker, tells the story 
of investors who asked 
questions that no one else 
would (like, What happens 
if house prices stop rising?) 
and came to the chilling 
conclusion that collapse 
was inevitable. Lewis takes 
us inside the investment 
banks and ratings agencies 
to demonstrate that no one 
had any idea what they 15 
were actually doing. And E 
with the money flowing so : 
easily, no one particularly \@ 
cared, When the world : 
goes mad, there are always 

a few voices of reason. In 


' one of the best books about 


the crisis so far, Lewis 
shows the consequences of 
not listening. 

—BY BARBARA KIVIAT 


READ v 
SKIM 
TOSS ; 
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Milestones 


Peter Graves 
JIM PHELPS HAS ACCEPTED 
his final assignment. Graves, 
best known as the implacable 
leader of TV’s Mission: Impossi- 
ble team from 1967 to’73, died 
March 14 at 83. Thus ended 

) a 60-year career in which his 

; flinty features, suitable for 
carving on Mount Rushmore, 


‘+ Charles Moore 

=| IF GREAT PHOTOJOURNALISTS 
know where to stand, Charles 
Moore knew where to be. He 
was there in all the right places 
of our civil rights imagination. 
This small, wiry white South 
erner, who died March gat 79, 
s| hadhis lens, and his courage, 
at the ready: in Montgomery, 
Ala.,in 1958, when cops were 
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and his sonorous baritone 
made him one of the small 
screen’s leading authority 
figures—an eminence he oc 

| casionally subverted in irrev 
erent comedies like Airplane! 
and Men in Black II. 

The younger brother of 
Gunsmoke star James Arness, 
Graves arrived in Hollywood 
by 1950 and got his first im 
portant role, as the all-Amer 
ican soldier who turns out 
to be a German spy in Billy 
Wilder's 1953 war comedy 
Stalag 17. The film provided an 
early view of Graves’ ability to 
play both a hero type and its 
own internal contradiction. 
Throughout the ’sos he alter 
nated supporting parts in big 
films (The Night of the Hunter, 
The Court-Martial 
of Billy Mitchell) 
with leads in It 
Conquered the World 
and other sci-fi 
anticlassics ripe for 





shoving and arm-bending 
Martin Luther King Jr. down 
onto a police booking desk, 
and in Birmingham, Ala., 
in 1963, when Bull Con 
nor's police dogs (above) 
so savagely strained at 

| their leashes. 

One night in 1995, 1 

was standing in a book 

| store in Berkeley, Calif., 


a ——sC 


later mockery on Mystery Sci- 
ence Theater 3000. 
Mission: Impossible was 


| *60s TV’s answer to the James 


Bond films: instead of a 
brawny superhero, the show 


| brought teamwork, disguise 





and a deadpan theatricality 
to international espionage. 
And at its center was Graves 
as its smooth, smart boss. He 
parodied that gravitas in his 
goofily predatory turn as the 
Airplane! pilot with an un 
usual interest in young boys. 
He then effortlessly switched 
back to paternal omni 
science as the host of AXE’s 
Biography. Seemingly born 
middle-aged, Graves wore 
well, guesting on 7th Heaven 
into his 80s. His domestic life 
was steady too: he 
is survived by Joan 
Endress, his wife 
of nearly 60 years. 
—BY RICHARD 
CORLISS 


when a Moore image rooted 
me to the floor—and launched 
a book. I eventually searched 


| out the shooter, and we be 


came friends. He was an un 
assuming man with a softly 


| charged voice, who probably 
| didn’t weigh r4o Ib. But even 


when he was in his mid-7os, 
you could see the old Golden 


| Glove boxer and ex-Marine 


who'd refused to back down. 
He once modestly said about 


| his work, which he wouldn't 
| have called art, although it 


unquestionably was: “I project 
myself into a person. I look 


| at everything, the arms, the 






hands, the expression. I wait 
for the moment... I shoot.” 
As if that were all it took. 
—BY PAUL 
HENDRICKSON 


| Hendrickson is the 

. author of Sons of 
Mississippi: A Story 

of Race and Its Legacy 


Doris Haddock 
Doris “Granny D” 
Haddock was 72 years 
my senior, but | truly 


| believed she would 


outlive me. She was a 
proud great-grandmother 
of 16 and a serial 
troublemaker. She died 
on March 9 at 100. Few 
people believed Doris 
would survive the year 
when, at the age of 88, 
she began a Sisyphean 
walk across America 

to promote campaign- 
finance reform. Her lungs 
hurt badly, and her knees 
hurt worse, but after 
3,200 miles, Doris was 
greeted in Washington by 
the cheers of thousands 
of supporters. Her bill 
passed. When she was 
94, Doris unexpectedly 
became the Democratic 
nominee for one of 


, New Hampshire's 


Senate seats. | made a 
documentary about her 
hardscrabble run against 
incumbent Judd Gregg. 
Fueled by bacon, catnaps 
and a deep belief that 
“democracy is not 
something you have—it's 
something you do,” Doris 
campaigned tirelessly. 
Filming her was the most 
exhausting thing I've 
ever done—and the most 
inspiring. When snows 
threatened to keep her 
from reaching D.C. on 
schedule, she skied the 
last 90 miles. 

—BY MARLO PORAS 


Poras directed 
and produced the 
documentary Run 
Granny Run 
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2 Ratnesar 


Jerusalem Sideshow. Obama has reason 
to confront Israel over settlements. But 
they are not the real obstacle to peace 


THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION IS CALL- 
ing Israel out. “An insult,” huffed David 
Axelrod after the Israeli government 
welcomed Vice President Joe Biden to 
the Holy Land by announcing plans to 
build 1,600 new housing units in East 
Jerusalem. The Israelis are sending “a 
deeply negative signal,” Hillary Clinton 
told Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu during a 43-minute phone 
call after Biden had left the country. Isra- 
el’s ambassador to Washington was quot- 
ed calling it the biggest “crisis” between 
the U.S. and Israel in the past 30 years. 


So what did all this venting of spleen actu- 
ally accomplish? Not much. Netanyahu 
apologized for the timing of the housing 
announcement, but then the Israelis 
declared they would proceed with the con- 
struction of the new homes in Jerusalem 
any way—and even started taking bids for 
300 more. The Administration’s tough talk 
may have helped placate some Palestinians 
who believe the U.S. is too soft on Israel— 
but it didn’t stop several hundred others 
from staging riots in East Jerusalem. That’s 
not to say that the Obama team is wrong to 


object to settlement construction in East Je- | 


rusalem. But it isn’t getting us any closer to 
peace between Israel and the Palestinians. 
For one, a fight with Israel over settle- 
ments in East Jerusalem is never going to 
be easy for Washington to win. A major- 
ity of Israelis oppose halting the construc- 
tion of housing in East Jerusalem, which 
Israel captured in 1967; many right-wing 
members of Netanyahu’s coalition believe 
Israel should never give back any parts 


Washington has little 
power to compel a 
settlement freeze, 
and insisting on 

one provides the 
Palestinians with an 
excuse not to engage 
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of the Holy City to the Palestinians. The 
hawks view Netanyahu’s agreeing even 
toa 10-month partial moratorium on new 
settlement activity in the West Bank asa 
needless sellout to Obama, one of the least 
popular American Presidents in recent 
memory among Israelis. With an address 
to Washington's pro-Israel American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee looming, 
Netanyahu wasn’t about to cave again. 


But the bigger problem facing the U.S. 
as it tries to restart peace talks between 


| Israel and the Palestinians is that neither 


side seems interested in having them. A 
majority of both publics still support the 


| goal of “two states for two peoples,” but 


years of stalemate have sown deep pes- 
simism about the possibility that it will 
ever come about. A joint survey of Israeli 


| and Palestinian public opinion taken last 


December found that while 75% of Israe 
lis say they support the establishment of 
a Palestinian state, only one-third expect 
it to happen in the next five years. Among 
Palestinians, 70% believe the chances 
that an independent state will emerge 
in the next five years are slim to non- 
existent. Two-thirds no longer think a 
final-status agreement is on the horizon. 
The danger of such despair is that it 
feeds on itself: the longer that Palestin- 


| ians have to wait for their own state, the 


more likely they are to return to armed 
struggle, or gravitate toward terrorists 
like Hamas, or abandon the two-state 


| approach in favor of a unitary state—in 








which Arabs would eventually become 
the demographic majority in the land 
encompassing Israel, the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. That would extinguish 
the dream of a Jewish homeland. So what 
should the U.S. do? 


One option is to adhere to the previous 
Administration’s philosophy, which 
held that the U.S. cannot want peace 
more than the parties themselves. But 
America’s security interests in the 
greater Middle East won't be met 
without a lasting solution to the Is 
raeli-Palestinian conflict. A second 
option for Obama is to continue 

to insist on the limited goal of an 
Israeli settlement freeze. But Wash 
ington has little power to compel 
such a freeze, and demanding one 
provides the Palestinians with an 
excuse not to engage in direct talks 
with Israel. A third option, outlined 
by the Israeli political analyst Ehud 
Yaari in the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs, would be an all-out push 

to get Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority to agree to the immedi 
ate establishment of an interim 
Palestinian state in the West Bank, 
where the institutions necessary for self 
government are in place and working 
reasonably well. 

Could such an arrangement work? 
Among Palestinians, it would face oppo- 
sition from Hamas, which runs Gaza but 
would be excluded from the deal; among 
Israelis, it would provoke conservatives 
who would object to the inevitable dis- 
mantling of Jewish settlements in the 
West Bank. Many of the knottiest issues, 
including the status of Jerusalem, would 
still be unresolved. But a deal on an inter 
im Palestinian state would provide some 
measure of hope and allow Obama to 
show he is capable of extracting conces 
sions from both sides. At this point, the 
alternative is more misunderstanding, 
bitterness and despair—a grim legacy for 
the man who promised to bring peace to 


the Middle East. a 
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Full Steam Ahead. Obama’s team 
is ready for a brawl over health 
care, no matter what the polls say 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 





Numbers game White House pollster Joel Benenson says Democrats can win on health care 


ARACK OBAMA'S TOP POLLSTER, 
Joel Benenson, talks fast. “Like 
a New Yorker, because I am,” he 


says. The night before we spoke, he slept 
four hours, and after more than a year of 
watching the numbers slide around his 
big client’s signature initiative, health 
care reform, one can forgive him for 
betraying a bit of frustration. “It’s never 
enough to just say people are unhappy,” 
he explains. “You've got to understand 
why they are unhappy.” 

Since August, he’s had to deal with 
“death panels,” the “cornhusker kick 
back” and daily proclamations of a 
“government takeover” of health care. 
He has watched Obama’s approval rating 
fall from the high 60s to the high 4os, 
while opposition to Democratic health 
care reforms have inched above 50% 
in many polls. Recently, he’s even had 
Republican leaders declare that Demo 
cratic hopes for the November elections 
will collapse if health care reform 
becomes law. “Do you really think the 
Republicans are out there trying to save 
Democrats from themselves?” he asks. 

Through the worst days, Benenson’s 
message has remained the same. Push 
forward. Get it done. Three years ago, 
Benenson, a former New York Daily 
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News reporter from Queens, went head 
to head with one of the best in the busi 
ness, Hillary Clinton’s pollster Mark 
Penn, challenging a candidate of “ex 
perience” with a candidate of “change.” 
His team toppled conventional wisdom. 
Now he tells wavering Democrats in 
Congress to take their own leap of faith: 
Look past the numbers that show wide 
spread dismay at the health care debate 
and a nation deeply divided over the 
Democratic bill. Believe that health care 
reform is a 2010 win for Democrats. 

His argument flows in several direc 
tions at once. First of all, he says, the 
details of reform, as Democrats hope to 
frame it, are far more popular than the 
package as a whole. Americans over 
whelmingly want to end the insurance 
industry’s practice of denying coverage 


Asked about Republican 
plans to attack Obama 
on health care in 
November, David 
Axelrod channeled Dirty 
Harry. ‘I say, Let’s have 
that fight. Make my day.’ 





for pre-existing conditions. They want to 
be able to afford coverage when they are 
between jobs. They want seniors to have 
more help with prescription-drug costs. 
Second, he says, the worst fears of Ameri 
cans will never be realized. “Is somebody’s 
elderly parent or relative going to be put 
to death by a death panel?” he asks. “No. 
It doesn’t exist.” Third, a sizable chunk 
of those who oppose the current bill 
roughly r in 6 ina January CNN poll 
want the bill to be even more liberal. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
Benenson believes the current polls 
confuse a skepticism about health care re 
form with broad discontent over the polit 
ical process in Washington. “This is what 
people don't understand,” he says. “People 
are frustrated that Congress doesn’t seem 
able to work together to do the job that 
people think they sent them there to do.” 
A solution to this problem is action. 

This view is widely held within 
Obama’s inner circle, and it is the reason 
that the White House has done the un 
thinkable in the first three months of an 
election year. After extended agony in 
2009, with the gritty legislative ticktock 
undercutting the new President's glisten 
ing promise of change, Obama decided to 
double down in February, forcing more 
weeks of painful process discussions and 
bewildering ruminations on parliamen 
tary procedures like “reconciliation” and 
“self-executing” rules. 

That soon will end, and an even more 
political phase is about to begin. White 
House aides have been conducting 
themselves in recent weeks like sweaty 
brawlers awaiting the starting bell. Asked 
about Republican plans to attack the 
White House on health care in November, 
senior message guru David Axelrod did 
his best impression of Dirty Harry. “I say, 
Let’s have that fight,” he said on NBC’s 
Meet the Press. “Make my day.” 


Obama's aides hope that the passage of 
health care reform will allow Democrats 
to reset the debate, away from internal 
party anxiety and dysfunction. Benen 
son and others in the White House have 
mapped out a strategy through Novem 
ber, one that they are betting will put 
Republicans on the defensive over such 
issues as reforming Wall Street and mon 
ey in politics. “Remember, elections are 
about choices,” Benenson says, offering 
the classic election-year battle cry. “There 
is a lot of action that is going to happen 
pretty quickly here that is going to create 
clear contrast.” 

In other words, there is still time for 
the tide to turn. = 
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be a brand-new job, one of the most cov- ss 
eted commoditics OF CCOMOMMC FECOVErY. ¢ 

How this job will come to CX1S@iSaEEne: 
heart of the most pressing problem in Nits 
economy today. Since the start of the reces 
>» sion it December 2007, the U.S. has shed 
8.4 million morejobs than it has gained. 
The unemployment rate hovers near 10%, 
and broader measures of labor-market 
woes that include underutilized workers 
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THE ECONOMY | JOBS 


are as high as 16.8%. Go down the nation’s 
list of economic problems—from mort- Where the Jobs 
gage defaults to state-budget shortfalls  YAjjj Be Found... 


and joblessness lurks in the background. 


Even as other economic signals have Coming out 
started to turn positive, the jobs situation 


has remained bleak. In February, the econ- of the recession, 
omy lost a net 36,000 jobs, which is leagues em pl oy me nt 


better than the 726,000 lost in February 


a year earlier but points in the wrong di- will rebou nd 


rection all the same. Were the economy to 2 

magically start generating jobs ata healthy diffe rently 
clip—say, 200,000 a month—it would still 

take 3%, years to return to where we were, across the U = S _ 
never mind the jobs we need for new en- 






trants to the workforce. 
This reslity has sicgeied a nearly con- scene cana ee 
= =a ‘2 growth in employment 
vulsive political response, given that elec- —_ over the next four years 
tions are won and lost over the state of the San Diego 
economy and the mind-set of wage earn- = Metro areas 


ers. That's why President Barack Obama, "7" 


° 1e) O 


in his State of the Union address, called Unde Pipe ; ALASKA | x 

7 ace re nder 2%-3% Over 

jobs his “No. 1 focus” and proposed repur- 2% 3% 

posing bank-bailout money to lend more WEST Job gains 

to small businesses, which would then, _— States will seem robust 

presumably, generate jobs. On March 17, a, ea 

Congress passed a job-creation bill that in- 4 2 HAWAII deep during the 

cludes, among other things, an estimated d recession | 


$13 billion worth of tax incentives to coax 
companies into adding to their payrolls. | 


The cold truth of the matter, though, | And What 


is that there’s not much Washington 
can do to gin up permanent jobs on mach They'll Be 
short notice. The federal government is 
a key player in engendering job growth 
in the long term—by establishing smart 
policy in areas such as trade, education, 
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immigration, health care, energy, infra- SUsnSS pees Health care 
structure and taxes—but overthecourse _ Real estate, and social 

of months or even a few years, there’s _— rental and oe assistance 
little it Factivete do besides hivin leasing services 1.2 million 
ittle it can effectively do besides hiring —_435 g90 42,000 


Professional, 
scientific and 
technical 

1.1 million 


directly or stepping in as a buyer of goods 
and services. 

The great American job-creation ma- 
chine always has been and will continue 
to be private enterprise. The problem is 
that companies are beat-up from the lon- 
gest economic contraction since the Great 


DURABLE GOODS 
MANUFACTURING 





Depression. Plenty of economists think Machinery Electrical 
the worst is now behind us, but firms are _ Finance and Management 164,000 equipment 
still plagued by uncertainty about how _ insurance of companies and 

fast the economy will recover. Nor can 44000 ~63,000 Transportation vila 








they plan responsibly without knowing ws 


the bottom-line costs of the massive new 
initiatives out of Washington on health 
care reform and carbon-emission regula- Fed and 
tion. Even companies that are financially Rexereee 


t! 
fit often don’t feel like taking the risk of “13,000 
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Motor 
vehicles 
and parts 
116,000 Computers 


ramping up operations and hiring more pin ; eumhure and 
workers. There's been political pressure on Gasoline ran es Primary metals related goods 
banks to lend, but the problem for some -111,000 ; 83,000 68,000 


bankers, like Frost Bank CEO Dick Evans, 
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growth and steady 
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set the stage for 
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is that many businesses are debt-shy. “I’m 
aggressively trying to make loans, but 
right now they don’t want to borrow,” he 
says. “At this point,” says Harvard Busi- 
ness School strategy expert Michael Por- 
ter, “the No. 1 thing that will create jobs 
is the perception and confidence that the 
economy will start growing again.” 

The good news is the perception as well 
as the reality is improving in some areas of 
the country. Just 12 out of 384 metropolitan 
areas ended 2009 with more jobs than they 
had at the beginning of the year, but more 
recently, the numbers have been looking 
better. Over the past six months (through 
January), 72 cities gained jobs, according to 
a Moody’s Economy.com analysis of data 
from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
That may seem like a slow start, but it’s a 
meaningful one to people being hired in 
places like Flagstaff, Ariz., Augusta, Ga., 
and Lansing, Mich. 

Austin lands on that list too. The central 
Texas city of 760,000 has a few built-in ad- 
vantages over other cities. The University 
of Texas and the state government—aAustin 
is the capital—provide some economic 
stability. And as the Southwest's technol- 
ogy center, Austin is home to many high- 
growth (though high-risk) companies. It 
is also a music mecca and the gateway to 
Texas hill country, attributes that help it 
attract desirable workers. For all these rea- 
sons, it hasn’t been battered quite as hard as 
other cities by the recession; the unemploy- 
ment rate was nearly 3 points below the na- 
tional average at the end of last year. Still, 
the metro area has seen big job losses from 
major employers, including the computer 
maker Dell and semiconductor manufac- 
turers like Freescale and Advanced Micro 
Devices. It’s not hard to find the desperate 
stories here that you find throughout the 
rest of the country: the woman laid off 
from book publishing two years ago who 
hasn’t been able to find a permanent job 
since; the interior decorator who used to 
have a six-figure salary and now sells fur- 
niture for $30,000 a year. 

Yet Austin also offers a model of 
hope. The city’s surfeit of computer- 
programming talent allowed a video- 
game outfit to hire 50 developers and 
designers in the past two months. A man- 
ufacturer is building a new plant north 
of town to take advantage of the growing 
commercial-lighting industry even as its 
construction-related business falls off. A 
pharmaceuticals start-up is looking for 
new lab workers. Some companies are 
expanding, and others—markers of the 
city’s entrepreneurial spirit—are starting 
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Company Seton Family of Hospitals 
Industry Health care 

Why they're hiring Seton needs more nurses to 
serve Austin’s growing population; Veronica 
Pike and Judith Chedville are in training 


from scratch. Austin is emerging as one 
of the first pockets of the country where 
people are getting back to work, showing 
that even in this dreary economic envi 
ronment, job creation can happen—and 
illustrating how it will eventually take 
root around the nation. 


One Created Job 
TO START TO UNDERSTAND THE PROCESS, 
swing by HomeAway’s downtown Austin 
headquarters. This is where, sometime in 
the next nine months, a marketing man 
ager will show up for his first day of work 
at one of the economy’s newest jobs. 

The story of how this job will come to 
exist starts five years ago, with one man’s 
frustration at how hard it was to find and 
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rent a beach house for his family vaca 
tion. Brian Sharples, who was between 
jobs at the time, didn’t understand why 
he couldn’t go to a single website—as he 
would go to Expedia for airline tickets 
to find a comprehensive list of houses for 
rent. So, with a business partner, he start 
edsuch asite. Five years later, the company 
has $120 million a year in sales, employs 
600 people in five countries and is ramp 
ing up its marketing push to grow even 
larger. That's why it needs a new market 
ing manager in Austin. 

HomeAway is hiring for a very simple 
reason: people who own houses and want 
to rent them out are happy to pay $300 
a year to have the company spread the 
word—which it did in a Super Bowl com 
mercial. “Jobs get created by providing a 
product or service that’s better than what's 
out there,” says Sharples. “There was an 
existing market for vacation rentals, and 
we've created efficiencies in that market. 
Now that it’s cheaper and more efficient, 
more people are doing it, and the market 
is expanding.” 

In other words, to create jobs, start by 
creating something people are willing to 
pay for. 








That’s not as self-evident as it may 
sound. There is no shortage of theories 
about why companies aren’t adding jobs 
faster. Banks won't lend to enable them to 
expand. Extra workers are too expensive 
because of taxes and health care costs. But 
the real clog in the nation’s job-creating 
machinery is much more basic: a lack of 
demand for goods and services. 

Just ask small businesses. American 
Express did that in a January survey, ask 
ing, What would most spur companies to 
go out and hire? An increase in customer 
demand, according to 42% of the respon 
dents. Tax credits and better access to loans 
trailed, at 11% and 5%, respectively. 

To see that dynamic in action in Aus 
tin, cut diagonally across the street from 
HomeAway and pop into the headquarters 
of Whole Foods. For a decade, the upscale 
grocery chain saw sales grow at about 20% 
annually. Last year, sales barely budged 
up 1%—and the 30 stores that executives 
planned to open around the country were 
trimmed to 15. Those 15 stores added nearly 
4,000 jobs—just half as many as would have 
been gained had people kept buying organ 
ic peppers and salted caramels at the same 
pace. “There’s too much thinking about 
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how to create jobs,” says James Manyika, 
a director of the economics-research out 
fit McKinsey Global Institute, “and not 
enough about how to create demand.” 

Why is that? Well, focusing on de 
mand is a tricky thing to do. For decades, 
the economy’s engine of demand has been 
American consumers—a population now 
overindebted, underemployed and en 
dowed with a newfound sense of thrift. 
The explosion in credit-card and home 
mortgage debt before the recession tells 
us the demand that was there was never 
sustainable. This is why the President 
now talks about doubling exports over 
the next five years and the importance of 
passing trade agreements with countries 
like South Korea, Panama and Colombia. 
If we can’t sell to ourselves, there is at least 
partial salvation in selling to others. 

It’s also the reason the job-creation 
bill passed by Congress includes an ac 
celerated tax break for companies buying 
equipment. Companies that sell equip 
ment need people to build it, and compa 
nies that buy equipment need people to 
run and maintain it. Many firms outside 
of financial services have surprisingly 
solid balance sheets, Manyika points out, 
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and might be wooed into investing soon 
er rather than later. That would drum up 
sales for the firms they'd be buying equip 
ment from. 

That prime-the-pump logic is also be 
hind the use of the government to create 


demand—what we know as stimulus 
spending. Last year's $787 billion Ameri 
can Recovery and Reinvestment Act has 
received its fair share of criticism for funds 
being dispersed too slowly and for not do 
ing enough to stem unemployment. But in 
Austin, Bruce Matous hasa different point 
of view. “This saved my family business,” 
says the president of Matous Construction. 
Matous is referring to a $28 million 
contract to upgrade the Hornsby Bend Bio 
solids Management Plant, a city-owned fa 
cility that recycles sewage sludge and yard 
clippings into lawn fertilizer. The city des 
perately needed to upgrade its 1980s-built 
anaerobic digesters (you can see the foam 
insulation chipping off) and now has the 
money to do so, thanks toa 30-year interest 
free loan from the federal stimulus package. 
To get the project funded, the city applied to 
the Texas Water Development Board, which 
had been handed stimulus money by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Company Matous Construction 

Industry Wastewater-facility construction 
Why they’re hiring /o/in Yanez oversees a 
crew upgrading a city-owned plant, a contract 
made possible by federal stimulus funds 


Driving around Hornsby Bend, Ma 
tous points to a group of half a dozen 
workmen and says, “We would have laid 
off all those guys.” The construction in 
dustry has been brutalized in Austin, as 
it has been nationally, and by the end of 
last year, Matous was looking at just a 
few more months of work in the pipeline. 
Then he won the Hornsby Bend contract. 
Now the company is fielding job applica 
tions from people 200 miles away and is 
creating business for other firms, from 
the equipment maker Caterpillar to R&R 
Industries, a California outfit that makes 
yellow safety vests and just sold a couple 
hundred of them to Matous. 

Injecting money into the system 
whether through consumer spending, 
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Out-of-work 
America. 

How tough is 

it to land a job 
these days? 
Unemployment 
figures, 

both overall 
and by industry, 
provide a 
benchmark 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
Seasonally adjusted, 
for ages 16 and older 
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Industry ratios are based on fourth-quarter 2009 averages 


Sources: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Center for Labor Market Studies, 
Northeastern University 
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business investment or stimulus funds— 
is a short-term fix designed to get the gears 
moving again. That re-establishment of mo- 
mentum is an important part of economic 
recovery. But getting things moving isn’t 
the same as keeping them moving. In the 
long term, there is only one way to create 
enough jobs for the economy: innovation. 


Start-up Nation 
TWENTY MILES SOUTH OF AUSTIN, IN A 
nondescript industrial park, sits a bland, 
corrugated-metal building with a roll-up 
door. Inside the building sits the future of 
the U.S. economy. 

Or at least part of the future. Five and 
a half years ago, the lights went on at 
Xtreme Power with half a dozen employ- 
ees and a vision to make wind power 
an easier sell. One of the big stumbling 
blocks in persuading utilities to buy wind 
is its unpredictability. The wind blows, 
and then it stops, while utilities’ custom- 
ers demand a constant flow of power. 
Xtreme’s solution: a shipping-container- 
size power-management system that takes 
in energy from wind farms, stores it and 
then smoothly releases an uninterrupted 
supply of it out the other end. 

That innovation carries real economic 
value. Wind-farm operators want to sell 
more power, and they'll pay for something 
that helps them do that. As a result, jobs 
are created. Xtreme, which employed 57 
people at the beginning of 2009, installed 
its first major system in Hawaii over the 
summer and now has $100 million worth 
of orders in the pipeline. The firm current- 
ly employs 105 people andis again looking 
to grow. Its plan is to buy a factory in Wix- 
om, Mich., that Ford shut down in 2007. 

It’s the dream scenario of the green- 
technology revolution: a plant that used to 
make Lincoln Continentals starts churn- 
ing out the mechanical apparatus of wind- 
power storage. Michigan autoworkers, 
knocked off their feet by a collapsing in- 
dustry, put their skills to use in the quint- 
essential “industry of tomorrow.” Once 
those high-value manufacturing jobs are 
in place anda group of workers has money 
to spend, other jobs follow—at doughnut 
shops, hair salons, real estate brokerages, 
and law firms. 

Green jobs are hardly the economic 
cure-all they are often made out to be. They 
currently account for only about 0.5% of the 
U.S. workforce, and plenty of the industry’s 
job growth is likely to happen overseas. 
China is already the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of solar panels. But the model pro- 
vided by green-energy players is the right 


one: create new products and new markets, 
and watch new jobs flow. Without the per- 
sonal computer, we wouldn't have Google 
and its 20,000 employees. Without every- 
day low-cost pricing, we wouldn’t have 
Walmart and its 2.1 million. 

Austin provides a useful lesson in how 
to stay on top of the innovation game. Start 
with an educated population (43% of Aus 
tin residents have a bachelor’s degree or 
higher), mix in a robust venture-capital 
scene (one of the best outside Silicon Val- 
ley), add a supportive community of peers 
(groups like Bootstrap Austin band togeth- 
er hundreds of entrepreneurs) and wrap 
all that up with a state government un 
afraid to throw money at companies that 
need a little help getting off the ground. 

Over at the University of Texas, the 
nonprofit Austin Technology Incubator 
houses fledgling firms, plying them with 
business-plan advice, contact with finan- 
ciers and lots of coffee over which to share 
ideas and solve problems. The incubator’s 
20-year record: more than 200 companies 
and thousands of jobs created. “Companies 
don’t start unless they’re resourced,” says 
Rob Neville, who launched one company 
with the help of the incubator and is now 
scaling up another, Savara Pharmaceuti 
cals, in anticipation of support from the 
Texas Emerging Technology Fund. 

These new companies are key to job 
growth. People talk about small business 
es being such great generators of jobs, but 
a more precise assessment is that young 
businesses are. John Haltiwanger, an 
economist at the University of Maryland, 
has been studying government data for 
25 years and has determined that about 
a third of all new jobs created come from 
start-ups. Furthermore, young companies 
add jobs faster. From 1980 to 2005, the typi- 
cal 15-year-old firm added jobs at a rate of 
1% a year, the typical three-year-old firm 
ata rate of 5%. “These are the rocket ships 
of the economy,” says Haltiwanger. 

Of course, young firms are also more 
likely to flame out and vaporize their 
jobs—but job destruction is, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, par for the course no matter what 
the size ofacompany. Even in the recession, 
about 4 million people a month have been 
landing jobs. We just don't feel the impact 
of that because more people have been los- 
ing them, leaving us with fewer employed 
people overall. That constant churn can be 
jarring for individual workers, but it repre- 
sents one of the key strengths of the Ameri- 
can economy: flexibility. That's certainly 
true for established companies too. 

To see why that matters, stop by Ring: 
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MANUFACTURING 


Company Xtreme Power 

Industry Power management 

Why they’re hiring As wind energy gets more 
popular, so do Xtreme’s products for managing 
it. Joel Rocha stands next to power cells 


dale, a company in the northern Austin 
suburb of Georgetown. One of Ringdale’s 
main business lines used to be security 
systems, but as the construction of new 
buildings has remained depressed, so have 
sales of things like the ID-card readers that 
go inside them. Ringdale’s response: throw 
more resources, including employees, at 
its burgeoning line of light-emitting-diode 
products, for which it holds a number of 
patent applications, thereby answering 
increased demand for low-energy com- 
mercial lighting. “We’ve redeployed,” 
says CEO Klaus Bollmann, whose firm 
will open one plant expansion in a few 
months (accounting for an additional ro to 
15 jobs) and a second, larger one next year 
(120 more jobs). As the economy shifts, 
reinvent. 

That good advice isn’t just for companies. 


Rewiring the Workforce 

IN NORTHWEST AUSTIN, IN CUBICLES 
packed with toys and rock-band posters, 
people in T-shirts and jeans are hard at 
work creating a video game that someday 
will be played online by thousands of peo- 
ple ata time. It takes years to produce such 
a complex game, representing a major in- 
vestment for California-based Electronic 
Arts. Why is this happening in Austin? 


Simple. “The talent pool is here,” says local 
BioWare studio co-head Gordon Walton. 

In the national job-creation discourse, 
jobs often start to sound like things that 
companies one day decide to hand out. In 
reality, job creation is also a function of the 
labor supply. It’s not just about firms want- 
ing to hire but also about having people 
they can usefully employ. There are only 
four or five cities in the U.S. where Elec- 
tronic Arts would be likely to develop 
such a complicated product. Austin is one 
of them partly because it has a tech-savvy 
population and a history of fielding such 
work—and also because it’s an easy place 
for people to train for the profession, with 
local colleges offering courses in game de- 
sign and programming. 

In a down economy, plenty of people 
assume responsibility for reinvention. 
Lindsey Spratt lost her job as an assistant 
audio engineer and is now studying to be 
achefat the Texas Culinary Academy. Rob 
Carruthers was laid off from a job as a proj- 
ect manager at a software company and 
is putting his dual engineering-business 
background to use as a consultant to tech 
start-ups and schools. 

Austin also illustrates a systematic 
approach to making sure people have 
the right skills to match what compa- 
nies need. For the past two years, Work 
force Solutions, a government-funded 
not-for-profit, has been partnering with 
businesses and local schools like Austin 
Community College to develop a series of 
training courses to help people upgrade 
their skills and earn certifications. The 
modules are built to be accessible to people 
well into their careers—recognizing that a 
40-year-old isn’t likely to have two or four 
years to return to school full time—and 
focus on Austin’s up-and-coming indus 
tries, like biotech, renewable energy and 
video-game development. “When these 
jobs come, we'll have the people with the 
skills to move into them,” says Workforce 
executive director Alan Miller. 

Employers are stepping up too. A few 
blocks east of the state capitol stands a hos 
pital, one of 10 in the metro area owned 
and run by the not-for-profit Seton Fam- 
ily of Hospitals. An adjacent building that 
used to be a children’s hospital now houses 
aclinical-education center. Wards and op 
erating rooms are filled with patients— 
sophisticated, computer-controlled 
dummies that nurses-to-be can use to re 
ceive valuable training. One dummy even 
gives birth. 

Health care as an industry is boom- 
ing in most places, and Austin is no 
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Company Electronic Arts 

Industry Video games 

Why they’re hiring EA picked Austin for 
video-game development because of the city’s 
technical talent, including the folks above 


exception. Over the past three years, Se 
ton has built three medical centers and 
hired 2,300 people. But getting people 
into those jobs—nearly 30% of which are 
for nurses—is a multipronged process. A 
few years ago, there was a waiting list to 
enter nursing school in Austin. Seton had 
to hire nurses trained in the Philippines. 
Now, with the clinical-education center’s 
extra capacity and new partnerships with 
nursing programs at local colleges, Seton 
can hire locally. 

That sort of coordination among 
workers, educators and companies is vi 
tal, considering that it can be difficult if 
not impossible for individuals to know 
which job to train for next. Even the head 
of Workforce Solutions admits that focus 
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ing on biotech, green energy and video 
games is really just an educated guess 
based on Austin’s historical strengths and 
industries that seem poised to grow. One 
of the reassuring things about capitalism 
is that over time, workers and companies 
are pretty good at figuring out the most 
productive ways to get together. In the 
short term, though, that realignment can 
be astruggle. 

Even so, there is a clear trend emerg 
ing: tomorrow's jobs will require people 
to add more value than ever before. Con 
sider Samsung’s only semiconductor 
fabrication plant outside South Korea, 
which sits in northeast Austin. Since the 
fall, the factory, which makes flash mem 
ory for devices like smart phones and 
iPods, has been undergoing a $500 mil 
lion upgrade. In advance of the plant’s 
early-summer reopening, Samsung will 
hire about 200 engineers and technicians 
to run and service the new, more sophisti 
cated equipment inside. But with the new 
factory and those new jobs, 500 other po 
sitions have been eliminated: robots, not 
people, will now transport silicon wafers. 

That’s actually not so awful, eco 
nomically speaking. Innovation and 








increased efficiency are the lifeblood of 
any economy. But it does mean that as we 
tackle the topic of creating jobs, we must 
realize that the sustainable ones will be 
those that build from a human being’s 
unique abilities, like problem solving and 
creativity. If we want to encourage high 
quality-job creation, we need to finda way 
to enable economic evolution. We need 
to set the stage for companies to create 
tomorrow’s goods and services, and we 
need to be prepared to support workers 
in their quest to adapt. 


Washington Isn’t the Answer 

IN WASHINGTON, THE BULK OF THE RE 
sponse tojob loss has been to drum up short 
term demand. Last year’s stimulus package 
kept the economy from spiraling further 
downward. Current proposals to extend 
unemployment benefits and send $x00 bil 
lion to struggling local governments would 
have asimilar effect—allowing consumers 
and cities to keep on spending. 

Tax cuts for businesses that hire—and 
then retain—workers will likely wind up 
doing more of the same. No businessman 
in his right mind is going to add the long 
term liability of a worker simply for the 


short-term benefit of a tax break. On the 
other hand, such incentives may acceler 
ate some hiring that would have eventu 
ally happened anyway, and that would 
put more money into consumers’ pockets 
faster. Of course, extra spending and tax 
cuts contribute to the $1.5 trillion federal 
deficit, and that drags on the economy. 

Easing the flow of credit, especially to 
small businesses, has also been a major 
policy push—and a tricky one to size up. 
The efficient reallocation of capital is key 
to any economy but especially to one like 
the U.S.’s, which counts on dynamism as 
a competitive advantage. Lending to busi 
nesses is down; that much is true. But is 
that because banks are overly cautious 
and asset-impaired or because businesses 
are uncertain about the future—or just 
aren't creditworthy borrowers? A recent 
survey by the National Federation of Inde 
pendent Business found that companies 
that couldn’t borrow typically had declin 
ing sales or depressed real estate values. 
Simply opening the lending spigot doesn’t 
seem to be the answer. 

All these ideas are short-term. That's 
understandable. People who are out of 
work want immediate solutions. Politi 
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cians wouldn't be doing their jobs if they 
didn’t try to give voters what they want. 

The conundrum is that the most use 
ful things government can do to encour 
age job growth aren’t flashy initiatives 
with quickly visible results. “There’s no 
magic wand we can wave over compa 
nies that will induce them to go out and 
hire people,” says Matthew Slaughter, an 
economist at Dartmouth’s Tuck School of 
Business. “We need to think long-term.” 

If Congress wants more and better jobs 
in the U.S., it should do things like cre 
ate a permanent tax break for companies 
that invest in research and development, 
make it easier for foreigners who get sci 
ence and engineering Ph.D.s at American 
universities to stick around after gradua 
tion, and spend serious time and money 
improving the nation’s infrastructure, in 
cluding the electric grid and broadband 
network. Such initiatives will not create 
many jobs that can be tallied ona spread 
sheet. What they will do is more impor 
tant: lay the groundwork for businesses 
to innovate and grow. 

The same is true on the worker side of 
the equation. If the key characteristics of 
the American economy are flexibility and 





Company Clean Energy Services 

Industry Solar power 

Why they're hiring Solar panels are in 
demand partly because of tax breaks; engineer 
Carlos Torres retrained to work on them 


forward motion, then we would all be bet 
ter off if people felt more support—both 
financial and social—to invest in their 
education, switch jobs and industries and 
venture out to start new firms. 
Establishing job creation as a discrete 
goal isa misleading enterprise. Beyond cy 
clic swings in demand, what we're really 
talking about creating is not jobs but ideas 
and technologies and more efficient ways 
of producing and selling goods and ser 
vices. If that sounds like a harder goal to 
set, let alone achieve, that’s because it is. 
Yet as Austin richly illustrates, in the 
wake of the worst economic downturn 
in generations, that sort of innovation is 
starting to happen. And from that, the jobs 
will follow. m 
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Eric Holder’s 
Trials and 
Tribulations. 
The Attorney 
General wanted 
to prosecute a 
top terrorist in 
New York City. 
Plan B, anyone? 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


N JANUARY, WHEN MOST OF ATTOR- 
ney General Eric Holder’s friends 
and enemies turned against his 
plan to try 9/11 mastermind Kha- 
lid Sheikh Mohammed in a federal 

courthouse in lower Manhattan, one man 

stood by him. And he was a good friend 
to have. At a Situation Room session on 

Jan. 29, Holder was virtually alone in ar- 

guing for sticking with a civilian trial for 

KSM. A Manhattan jury, he said, would 

produce a quick conviction—and that 

image would help restore America’s repu- 
tation in the world. When others in the 
room argued in favor of military tribu- 
nals with special rules favoring the gov- 
ernment, it was Barack Obama who took 

Holder’s side, saying that shifting to tri- 

bunals would damage the probity of the 

American justice system. 

But even with the President's affirma- 
tion, Holder was fighting a losing battle. 
The public backlash against a civilian 
KSM trial had already cost the White 
House the support of many Democratic 
leaders in New York. Republicans, mean- 
while, were busy turning Holder into 
the poster child for White House weak- 
ness on terrorism, and some polls showed 
that most Americans agreed with them. 
“The only two people who still believe in 
civilian trials,” says one of the meeting’s 
attendees, “are Holder and the President.” 

For the past year, Holder and Obama 
have been navigating one of the more 
difficult constitutional relationships in 
American government. On the one hand, 
Front line of justice Obama has tapped Holder 
to make the hard calls and then defend them 
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the Attorney General is appointed by the 
President; on the other, he must remain 
politically independent of the White 
House. Holder, who as Deputy Attorney 
General a decade ago approved both the 
expansion of Ken Starr's investigation of 
Bill Clinton and Clinton’s disastrous par- 
don of fugitive financier Marc Rich, needs 
no lesson on the pitfalls of his position. But 
Holder enjoys a personal relationship with 
Obama that he never had with Clinton— 
and that makes the job harder, not easier. 
It may also help him keep it. 


A Reasonable Plan Gone Awry 
OBAMA AND HOLDER MET AFTER OBAMA 
was elected to the Senate in 2004; three years 
later, when Obama launched his bid for the 
presidency, he tapped Holder to be co-chair 
of his campaign. Holder co-headed Obama’s 
vice-presidential search in the summer of 
2008, and the two have remained close and 
socialize often. “It’s an asset to be close to 
the President,” says Jamie Gorelick, an old 
friend of Holder’s and a former Justice De- 
partment official, “and to have a sense of 
how your actions will align with his judg- 
ments.” Holder and his wife were invited to 
the private dinner at the chic organic restau- 
rant near Dupont Circle where Obama feted 
his wife Michelle on her birthday early this 
year. “It’s interesting,” Holder says, sitting 
in his conference room in the Justice De- 
partment. “It’s like you have this bifurcated 
relationship—the professional, where there 
is this distance, and the personal, where we 
let our guards down.” 

It is easy to imagine that Holder and 
Obama, in those private moments, might 
be a little bewildered—and defensive— 
about the way their handling of the Khalid 
Sheikh Mohammed trial has turned out. 
Obama rejected military tribunals during 
his presidential campaign and suspended 
them soon after he took office. By July, 
Obama hadasked Holder to decide whether 
it was feasible to prosecute KSM in a civil- 
ian court. Holder chewed on that question 
for weeks. Meanwhile, Obama’s chief of 
staff, Rahm Emanuel, who opposed civil- 
ian trials, asked Holder to meet with Re- 
publican Senator Lindsey Graham of South 
Carolina, a key centrist vote on matters of 
counterterrorism. Graham told Holder he 
strongly opposed civilian trials for the al- 
leged 9/11 conspirators and that they could 
affect his support for closing Guantanamo 
Bay prison, a key Obama goal. If that was 
a warning shot, Holder chose to ignore it. 
On Nov. 13, Holder announced that the U.S. 
would bring KSM and his four co-conspira- 
tors to New York for trial. 

At first it appeared that Holder would 
carry the day. “I have complete confidence 
in the American people and our legal tra- 
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for a new U.S. detention facility to replace 
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‘C’mon, man, 
let’s go. I’m 
from New York, 
you know?’ 


——ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ERIC HOLDER, 

on the prospect of defending his 
decision to try Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed, above, ina civilian 
court in Manhattan 


ditions and the prosecutors, the tough 
prosecutors from New York, who special- 
ize in terrorism,” Obama said after the an- 
nouncement. In private he was even more 
supportive of Holder. When Obama met 
with Graham in early December, the Sena- 
tor laid out his case against civilian trials. 
But the President said he thought Holder 
had the better side of the argument. “I just 
agreed to disagree with the President on 
that issue,” Graham told Time. 

Then the failed Christmas bombing 
attempt on a Detroit-bound airliner gave 
the GOP an opening. Former New York 
City mayor Rudy Giuliani launched a 
campaign against the trials, saying they 
could lead to new terrorist attacks against 
the city, while Republicans on Capitol Hill 
prepared to kill the Holder plan by simply 
defunding the civilian proceedings—just 
as they had defunded any domestic alter- 
native to Guantanamo Bay a year before. 
On Jan. 27, the dam broke: New York City 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg reversed his 
previous position and said he opposed a 
trial in Manhattan because it could cost 
the city as much as $1 billion. 

The next day, Obama asked Holder for 
“options”—the word this White House 
uses when it needs to start over. The day 
after, Holder delivered them in the Situa- 
tion Room. He urged the President to stick 
to his guns, and Obama seemed to agree. 
But in the same session, Emanuel pre- 
sented a game plan for negotiations with 
Graham in which the White House would 
seek to try KSM in a military tribunal in 
exchange for winning Graham's support 


the controversial military facility at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. Obama expressed skepticism 
about Emanuel’s approach, sources at the 
meeting tell Time, but approved the talks 
with Graham anyway. The hunt fora back 
door had begun. 


The Confident Prosecutor 

THOSE TALKS ARE NOW UNDER WAY, AND 
it’s anyone’s guess whether they were 
Emanuel’s idea or something the President 
quietly asked his chief of staff to launch. 
Holder and his supporters continue to ar- 
gue that military tribunals are slow and 
unreliable and send a repressive signal 
about American values overseas. They 
also doubt that Graham can deliver the 
votes needed to close Gitmo even if the 
talks are successful. Still, itis increasingly 
clear that everyone would like to find a 
way out of the stalemate. One compromise 
might involve trying KSM and other 9/11 


conspirators in a tribunal, or even a new | 
civilian terrorism court with special rules, 


while permitting other alleged terrorists 


to be tried, as originally planned, in the ex- | 


isting federal system. Holder doesn’t have 


a feel yet for where the President willcome | 


down on the talks. “I’m just not sure where 
the President is on this,” Holder says, A se- 
nior aide involved in the discussions says, 
“If there’s a Rahm-Graham deal to be had, 
we'll do it.” 


The attacks on Holder are coming so | 


fast, it’s hard to keep track of the com- 
plaints. Republicans criticize him on the 
one hand for Mirandizing the Christmas 
Day bomber and on the other for assert- 
ing, as he did on March 16, that the U.S. 
would kill Osama bin Laden rather than 
capture and interrogate him. But Holder 
says he’s adhering to principles he adopted 
over the years as an unforgiving criminal 
prosecutor. And it’s Holder’s experience in 
the law-enforcement system that makes 
him such a strong believer in its ability to 
put terrorists like KSM away forever. “We 
should have great faith in the resilience of 
our systems, the resilience of our people, 
the toughness that has always separated 
Americans from other peoples in this 


world, and that’s what’s made this country 


great,” he says. 

Calls for Holder to resign—coming 
now from Republicans like Lamar Alex- 
ander—aren’t likely to move either the 
Attorney General or his boss. Holder says 
he won't budge, even if Obama eventu- 
ally overrules his KSM decision. “I don’t 
think it would have any impact on the re- 
lationship I have with him,” Holder says. 


“I’m committed to making sure that he | 
is as successful as he can be.” For now, it | 


seems Obama would say the same thing 
about Holder. w 
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Trespassers among us Once 
dismissed as a U.S. anomaly, 
sexually abusive priests are 


now being exposed in Europe 








Sins 
Of the 
Fathers 


A string of sex-abuse 
scandals across Europe 
rocks the Catholic 
Church and threatens 
to undermine Pope 
Benedict XVI 


BY BOBBY GHOSH 








N GOOD FRIDAY 2005, AS A 
dying Pope John Paul II 
watched via video hookup, 
worshippers outside the 
candlelit Way of the Cross 
ceremony in Rome’s Colosseum recited 
meditations written by the man who 
would be his successor. Breaking with 
tradition, Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger’s 





musings veered away from Christ’s Pas 
sion and into the Catholic Church’s cur 
rent problems. “How much filth there is 
in the Church,” he wrote, clearly referring 
to the charges of sex abuse by priests that 
had rocked the church in the U.S. “And 
even among those who, in the priesthood, 
ought to belong entirely to him!” 

But if Ratzinger, now Pope Benedict 
XVI, felt an unalloyed loathing for the 
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abusers, his view on how they should be 
treated was more complicated. Some years 
before, as head of the Vatican body inves 
tigating abuse by priests, he argued that 
accused clergymen should not be handed 
over to secular authorities. Rather, he 
wrote confidentially to bishops around the 
world in 2001, they should first be inves 
tigated under utmost secrecy within the 
church—thereby avoiding public hysteria 
and second-guessing by the media. 

Secrecy is a luxury no longer available 
to Benedict. The recent revelations of sex 
abuse scandals in Europe have smashed 
the perception that predatory priests are 
an American anomaly. Hundreds of accu 
sations, from Ireland and now mainland 
Europe, have thrust the Vatican into the 
grip of its greatest crisis since the 2002 rev 
elations of abuse in the U.S. The church's 
standing is falling to new lows among be 
lievers in its European heartland. Sensing 
the growing public alarm, some within 
the clergy are pushing for profound in 
stitutional and ecclesiastical changes, 
including an end to the priesthood’s fun 
damental tenet of celibacy. 

For the Pope, all this has become deeply 
personal: many of the latest scandals are 
rooted in his native Germany, and they 
have dragged in his own brother, who 
headed a famous Bavarian choir at a school 
where young boys were allegedly abused. 
Benedict himself stands accused of poorly 
handling the case of a pedophile priest 
when he was Archbishop of Munich and 
Freising in the early 1980s. While there's 
virtually no chance of the Pope himself be 
ing brought down—the last time a Pontiff 
bowed out in disgrace was in 1046 (Gregory 
VI, for financial impropriety)—it is entire 
ly possible the scandals will permanently 
sully his papacy. “This is going to be ama 
jor part of his legacy,” says an American 
priest in Rome who asked not to be named. 

The Pope’s defenders say he has tried 
hard to force the church to confront its 
demons openly. “As Pope, he has been un 
usually and laudably aggressive in dealing 
with abusers,” says David Gibson, author 
of a Benedict biography. Benedict has on 
several occasions called for “absolute trans 
parency” on sexual abuse. During a visit to 
Washington, D.C., in 2008, he met in pri 
vate with some victims of abuse by Ameri 
can priests. But he has been remarkably 
unforthcoming about the latest scandals. 
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If the Pope does reveal his feelings about 
the current upheaval, it may be in writing: 
he said he would shortly publish a pastoral 
letter—a papal guide on how the churchin 
Ireland should respond to charges of pedo 
philia among priests there. But it’s unclear 
if it will address the church’s broader crisis 
or the charges in Germany that allegedly 
involve him personally. 

His reluctance to speak out surprises 
and hurts many Catholics. “Many Catho 
lics in Germany had hoped that the Pope 
would have expressed a word of personal 
sympathy for the victims of abuse,” says 
Christian Weisner, spokesman for the 
well-known Catholic reform group We 
Are Church. Papal officials, however, de 
fend Benedict’s silence. “The Pope was not 
part of what happened back then, and he 
shouldn't be part of it now,” says a Vatican 
insider. Indeed, the Vatican has mounted 
an aggressive campaign to portray the 
scandals as an attempt to besmirch the 
Pope and discredit the church as a whole. 
“Over recent days some people have 
sought, with considerable persistence ... 
[to] personally involve the Holy Father in 
questions of abuse,” Vatican spokesman 
Federico Lombardi said in a written com 
mentary. Another senior official goes fur 
ther. “They want to involve the Pope at all 
costs,” he tells Time. “It’s a desire to destroy 
the church, and this is an operation that 
has been well planned. They don’t like 
the church’s teachings on moral questions 
and sexuality, and this is how they think 
they can strike.” 

Who “they” are is uncertain. Like con 
spiracy theorists of every stripe, the Vati 
can doesn’t name its enemies. 


Trouble in the Old World 

THE CHAIN OF SCANDALS NOW TIGHTEN 
ing around the Vatican began in Ireland 
last year with the publication of two 


‘It’s probably just a 
matter of time before 
it comes out that he 
did know more.’ 


A PRIEST IN ROME, ON THE POPE’S 
ROLE IN ALLOWING A PEDOPHILE 
PRIEST IN MUNICH TO RETURN TO 
PASTORAL WORK 





government-commissioned reports 
concerning sexual abuse by priests and 
at schools and orphanages run by the 
church. Four of Ireland’s 24 bishops of 
fered their resignation. Since then, the 
Irish Primate, Cardinal Sean Brady, has 
admitted he met two young victims of a 
pedophile priest in 1975 and asked them to 
sign an oath of silence. The priest went on 
to molest children for almost two decades 
before being arrested and sent to prison. 
Brady is resisting calls for his resignation. 

In Germany, the scandal started in late 
January, when the rector of Canisius Col 
lege in Berlin admitted there had been at 
least 50 alleged cases of sexual abuse at the 
élite Jesuit high school in the 1970s and 
’80s. The charges came as a surprise; Cath 
olics in mainland Europe rarely challenge 
the priesthood. “The church was always 
more tightly controlled in Europe,” says 
Gibson. “There’s not the same kind of legal 
and journalistic advocacy as in the U.S.” 
But the Canisius College scandal opened 
the floodgates; with at least 300 allega 
tions of abuse, it’s now estimated that two 
thirds of Germany’s 27 Roman Catholic 
dioceses have been affected by the scandal. 


Even the famous choir of Regensburg, 
led for 30 years by the Pope’s brother Georg 
Ratzinger, was drawn into the scandal 
after former choirboys said they had en 
dured brutal beatings and sexual abuse. 
Georg Ratzinger, now retired, said he was 
unaware of sexual-abuse cases but said he 
regretted slapping members of the choir. 
Franz Wittenbrink, a former singer who 
lived at the Regensburg boarding school 
connected with the choir from 1958 to 
1967, tells Time it is “unimaginable” that 
Ratzinger hadn't heard about sexual abuse 
during his time as director. Wittenbrink 
claims there was a “widespread system of 
sadistic punishments and sexual lust” at 
the school and in the choir. 

Within the past few weeks, reports 
of abuse have been proliferating across 
Europe—in the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria and Poland, the home of Benedict’s 
beloved predecessor. To Gibson, it is es 
pecially damaging to the Vatican that al 
legations are “coming out now in Bavaria 
and Austria, in the bastion of Old World 
Catholicism.” 

The case that has gotten the greatest 
attention embroils Benedict himself. As 
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Archbishop of Munich and Freising in 
1980, he approved therapy for a priest 
who had been accused of molesting boys 
in the diocese of Essen. At the time, it 
was not uncommon for pedophiles to be 
prescribed therapy. But the priest was 
quickly allowed to return to pastoral du 
ties, allowing him to continue abusing 
minors for several more years. He was 
convicted of sexual abuse in 1986—yet 
still he continued to work as a priest. 
(Ratzinger moved to Rome in 1982, long 
before the conviction.) The priest was fi 
nally exposed by the Stiddeutsche Zeitung 
newspaper last week. On March 12, the 
Archdiocese of Munich and Freising ad 
mitted in a statement that “serious mis 
takes were made in the 1980s.” Three days 
later, the priest was suspended for breach 
ing a church-imposed ban on working 
with children. 

Did Benedict know about the priest’s 
swift return to pastoral work after his 
therapy? The archdiocese says the deci 
sion was made by Benedict's then deputy, 
who has taken full responsibility. But the 
American priest in Rome says Ratzinger, 
famously a micromanager, must have 


Taciturn conservative 

Pope Benedict’s silence on a 
recent sexual-abuse scandal 

in Berlin has disappointed 
Catholics in his native Germany 


known of the decision. “It’s probably just 
a matter of time,” the American says, “be 
fore it comes out that he did know more 
than they are saying now.” 

As the scandals have multiplied, so 
too have calls for profound change in 
the priesthood. One perennial proposal 
dusted off in recent weeks is the abolition 
of celibacy among priests: commentators 
in Germany and Italy have suggested it 
may help prevent abuse. Vienna’s Cardi 
nal Christoph Schonborn has called for 
a thoroughgoing review of the causes of 
abuse, writing, “Part of it is the question 
of celibacy.” That sort of questioning is 
now taking place even in Benedict’s for 
mer archdiocese. “Married priests should 
be accepted in the Catholic Church,” says 
Rainer Schiessler, a priest at Munich’s St. 
Maximilian Church. 


Father, Don’t Be Mum 

THE VATICAN ARGUES THAT THERE’S NO 
connection between vows of celibacy and 
sexual deviance, and the Pope himself, 
a staunch conservative who recently de 
fended celibacy as “an expression of the 
gift of oneself to God,” is unlikely to budge 
on the issue. 

The more immediate question is 
whether Benedict can resist pressure to 
directly address the abuse scandals. Gib 
son, his biographer, says that’s just not in 
the Pope’s character: “He’s not the type 
who opens up for self-reflection, hashing 
out the past and past mistakes.” At best, 
he says, there will be an oblique reference 
to the Europe-wide uproar in the pastoral 
letter to the Irish. 

That may not be enough: in Germany 
and Ireland there’s a growing clamor for 
fresh public inquiries, the kind Ratz 
inger opposed. In the Pope’s homeland, 
many want him to make a public state 
ment. On March 12, he gave a 45-minute 
audience to the head of Germany’s Catho 
lic Church, Archbishop Robert Zollitsch. 
Afterward, Zollitsch said church leaders 
in Germany would conduct a review of 
current guidelines on priests suspected 
of abuse and appoint a special represen 
tative to look into claims. The aim, Zol 
litsch said, apologizing to victims in the 
past, was to “uncover the truth” of priest 
ly behavior. The Pope remained silent. 

WITH REPORTING BY JEFF ISRAELY/ROME 
AND TRISTANA MOORE/BERLIN a 
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Why Britain Is 
Feeling Blea 


The pound is weak, jobs are scarce, 
and the economy may slip back 
into recession. But few Britons 
believe the next government will 
fix what ails their country 


BY CATHERINE MAYER/LONDON 


HE GIANT WIND TURBINE 
stands over Dagenham Heath 
way like an exclamation point. 
To Ford Motor Co., the U.S. cor 
poration that erected it six years 
ago, the turbine is a vigorous declaration of 
modernity, generating the sustainable en 
ergy that drives whatit calls a “global center 
of excellence for diesel engineering.” These 
days, however, the 394-ft. (120 m) structure 
seems to punctuate the cry of pain that 
was once a busy shopping street in this 
hardscrabble East London suburb. Ford Da 
genham produced as many as 340,617 cars 
annually and employed 40,000 people at 
its peak in the 1960s. Ford’s diesel-engine 
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plant, the only business left on the 475-acre 
(192 hectare) site, has a workforce of just 
4,000; also gone are 60,000 other jobs that 
depended on the car industry and its em 
ployees. It’s a depressing tableau, one all too 
familiar: just like Detroit, this once vibrant 
center of auto manufacturing seems stuck 
ina spiral of persistent decline. 

On the main street, stores that once 
sold everything from household staples to 
electronics and jewelry are now outnum 
bered by pawnbrokers. During lunchtime 
on a crisp Monday at Albemarle & Bond, 
Nicola—she doesn’t wish to give her sur 
name—26, white and unemployed, holds a 
fistful of rings. “Can I get 10 quid for this?” 








Barking, not biting Liberal 
Democrat Dominic Carman chases 
elusive votes being wooed by the 
hard-right British National Party 


she asks. After haggling with the assistant, 
she leaves with half that sum, passing a 
display case of trinkets earlier customers 
failed to redeem, including a clutch of dia 
manteé rings spelling out the word Mum. 
Sentimentality is an indulgence nobody 
in Dagenham can afford. 

If Dagenham’s decline is emblematic 
of the ebbing of Britain’s manufacturing 
prowess—and the way in which shifts 


in the global economy can strip a place 
of jobs like a hurricane takes leaves off a 
tree—then its main street captures a na 
tional mood of hopelessness and anger. 
All of Britain is in a deep funk: although 
its economy is finally growing after a pro 
longed recession, that growth is so tender 
that many fear it will shrivel and give way 
toasecond, deeper contraction. Britons are 
downcast, their politicians discredited. 
In one of the world’s oldest democracies, 
there’s little enthusiasm for the national 
and local elections due in early May. Polls 
show that neither of the two largest par 
ties—the Labour incumbents or their Con 
servative challengers—is on course for an 
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overall majority in Parliament. There’s 
little enthusiasm, either, for their respec 
tive leaders, Prime Minister Gordon Brown 
and David Cameron. 

For the first time since the 1970s, Brit 
ons may find themselves ruled by a minor 
ity government. Back then, Labour's pact 
with the smaller Liberal Party proved short 
lived, and the government eventually fell 
to a no-confidence motion. Britain's third 
party now has a longer name—the Liberal 
Democrats—and hopes to exert a more en 
during influence on any new administra 
tion. Smaller parties will flex their muscles 
if there’s a hung Parliament. This raises the 
specter of political instability, gridlock 
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and even a second general election within 
the year. Such an outcome could only ex- 
acerbate the economic turbulence that has 
contributed to the recent roller-coaster ride 
of the British pound. After a recent poll 
showed Labour and Conservatives run 

ning neck and neck, the pound plunged 2% 
against the dollar in a few hours. Britain 
clings to a nostalgic sense of its place in the 
world as a top-tier global economic power. 
It’s still the world’s sixth largest economy, 
but other numbers are not so flattering. 
Britain’s budget deficit—f£178 billion, ac 

cording to the Treasury—is the largest as a 
proportion of GDP among G-7 nations. Un- 
employment stands at 2.46 million, a rate 
of 7.8%. That’s not as bad as some pundits 
predicted, but the ranks of the long-term 
unemployed have swelled to levels not 
seen since 1997, and the number of people 
working part time because they’re unable 
to find full-time employment has reached 
a new record. Although the pound has lost 
a quarter ofits value against the dollarsince 
2008, Britain's global goods deficit actually 
widened in January, with exports declining 
6.9%. A weaker pound means the U.K. has 
to pay more for imports like fuel, increasing 
fears of inflation. 

This all adds to the daunting chal- 
lenges facing Britain’s next government. 
Its first priority will surely be to get the 
economy out of the emergency room. 
The parties disagree on the speed and se- 
verity of action needed to cut the British 
deficit, but all accept that there must be 
reductions in public expenditure. Inevi- 
tably such cuts will hit the nation’s most 
deprived communities hardest. And it is 
in such communities that the social con 
sensus that underpins Britain’s democracy 
is fracturing. 


Someone to Blame 

EXPECTING LITTLE FROM THE MAIN PAR 
ties that failed to arrest Dagenham’s de 
cay, some locals are turning to the British 
National Party (BNP), a hard-right party 
that proposes to repatriate residents of 
foreign descent and stop all immigration. 
Charisse, a young, unemployed mother 
who declined to give her last name, says 
people will vote for the BNP “not because 
they like them but because we’re so pissed 
off.” Her own grouse: she has three chil 
dren, and thus her one-bedroom public 
housing apartment is too small. Her 
companion, who has turned his back, 
growling that he doesn’t wish to discuss 
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politics, suddenly interrupts. “She’s been 
trying to get a decent place for 12 years, 
but they’re giving the houses to them,” he 
says, jabbing his finger in the direction of 
a black passerby. 

Barking and Dagenham—the two 
neighborhoods elect separate members 
of Parliament but make up a single Lon- 
don borough council—have witnessed 
rapid demographic change since the last 
national census, in 2001. At the time, 80% 
of locals identified themselves as “white 
British.” There’s been a big influx of non 
white families since then, with many 
blacks and Asians—British-born as well 
as new immigrants—looking for cheap 
housing. “There’s a sense of competition 
for finite resources,” says Jon Cruddas, Da 
genham’s MP anda Labour Party member. 
“These are generic forces, but they collide 
in an intense form here.” 

The racial tensions suit the politics of 
the BNP, which controls 12 of 51 local coun 
cil seats, making it the second largest party 
after Labour. There are concerns it will 
grow even stronger after the May 6 coun 
cil elections. And national BNP leader Nick 
Griffin is campaigning to unseat Barking’s 
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Shrunken ambitions Ford 
once had 40,000 workers in 
Dagenham; now it employs 4,000 


veteran Labour MP, Margaret Hodge. Grif 
fin, once convicted of inciting racial hatred, 
has pledged to represent “the interests of 
our people instead of all sorts of others and 
all sorts of greedy banks who ponce on [free 
load off] every council in the country.” 

It’s hard to remember now, but Labour 
rose to power in 1997 on a wave of opti 
mism, even idealism. “A new dawn has 
broken, has it not?” said the fresh-faced 
Prime Minister Tony Blair, greeting the 
sunrise of his victory. Now 73% of Britons 
distrust politicians, according to a recent 
report by the Hansard Society. For many, 
the last straw was the revelation last year 
that MPs from all parties had taken ad- 
vantage of a loose expenses regimen to 
subsidize their pay, some of them charg 
ing taxpayers for such essentials as moat 
cleaning, duck houses and sparkly toilet 
seats. Charisse can’t even be bothered to 
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cast a protest ballot for the BNP. “I don't 
vote,” she says. “What’s the point? Politi- 
cians are only out for what they can get.” 


How Did It Come to This? 

THE LAST TIME BRITAIN FELT THIS BAD 
about itself was in 1976, when soaring 
inflation and unemployment forced the 
Labour government to seek a humiliating 
bailout from the International Monetary 
Fund. Margaret Thatcher’s Conservatives 
took power in 1979 and went on to abolish 
exchange controls, cut taxes and engineer 
the 1986 deregulation of financial markets, 
known as Big Bang, restoring London's po- 
sition as one of the world’s most important 
financial centers. Blair’s New Labour did 
nothing to restrict the unfettered growth 
of the City, as London's financial district is 
called. In 1998, Blair’s adviser Peter Man- 


panies chose to relocate their factories to 
countries offering more pliant workforces 
and cheaper real estate. With the strength 
of the pound making its Dagenham plant 
look wincingly expensive compared with 
similar subsidiaries in other countries, Ford 
closed its car-production lines there in 2002 
after 71 years. Dagenham MP Cruddas de- 
scribes the resulting job losses and social 
tumult as “globalization ripping through a 
microclimate at great speed.” 

The impact was greater because Brit 
ain’s growing wealth has fueled growing 
inequality. The gap between rich and poor 
is only slightly narrower in the U.K. than 
in the U.S. and yawns much wider than in 
other European countries. Social mobility 
has stalled. The gulf between City finan 
ciers and low-income Londoners is pro 
found. “The bankers look down from their 
gleaming towers in the City, and they see 
a depressed and depressing East End,” says 
Dominic Carman, the parliamentary candi- 
date for the Liberal Democrat Party in Bark- 
ing. “From the East End, the City looks like 
an El Dorado of gleaming spires and towers. 
It might as well be 10,000 miles away be- 
cause it’s so unreachable, so unfathomable.” 


Fool’s Gold 

THAT DISTANT EL DORADO MAY HAVE EN- 
riched only some Britons, but the turbu- 
lence shaking it is felt by everyone. There’s 
little agreement among politicians or econo 

mists about quite how much ofa basket case 
Britain has become. “Although the economy 
is now growing, recovery is still in its early 
stages and remains very fragile,” Brown said 
ina March rospeechin the City. Laboursays 
the recovery is due to the government's lead 
in global efforts to stabilize the banking sys 

tem andits $30 billion of fiscal stimulus and 
argues that stimulus spending must contin- 
ue. Conservatives, however, propose swifter 
action to reduce Britain’s borrowing. That 
view has been bolstered over recent weeks 
with the world’s three biggest credit-rating 
agencies raising concerns that the scale 
of debt puts Britain at significant risk of 


delson, now the most powerful member of ‘| qdon’t vote. 


Brown’s Cabinet, said Labour was “intense- 
ly relaxed about people getting filthy rich.” 

The expansion of the financial-services 
sector and growth of the British economy 
masked a sharp decline in manufacturing. 
Faced with Britain’s notoriously tetchy in- 
dustrial relations and high costs, many com- 
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What’s the point? 
Politicians are 
only out for what 
they can get.’ 


——CHARISSE, A DAGENHAM RESIDENT 


default. That might seem to raise the mor- 
tifying prospect of another British Prime 
Minister going cap in hand tothe IMF. Ironi- 
cally, the IMF backs Labour’s more cautious 
approach to deficit reduction, warning in 
February that stimulus packages needed to 
be maintained “well into 2010 for a majority 
of the world’s economies.” 

Brown bears some of the responsibility 
for the economic mess: he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Blair and has been 
Prime Minister since 2007. But he has de 
flected blame to global pressures and has 
made political hay of his rival’s lack of 
experience. “This is no time for a novice,” 
declared Brown in September 2008 as the 
global financial crisis gathered pace. A Con 
servative poll lead of 20 points has eroded to 
the narrowest of margins, not least on fears 
of the youthful opposition team’s collective 
inexperience. There’s another factor that 
counts against them: the Conservatives 
have traditionally been seen as the party 
of the rich, and few Brits are feeling flush. 
Moreover, Cameron and many among his 
front-bench team were born to wealth and 
privilege. Voters wonder if they can under- 
stand the concerns of ordinary folk. 

“This area is going down the khazi!” 
The speaker's use of the archaic British 
ism identifies him as an Englishman of a 
certain age. Having been winged by a beer 
can during a fight among schoolkids in a 
Barking McDonald’s, he’s shocked and furi 
ous. “I want law and order,” he tells Liberal 
Democrat Carman, who happens to be can 
vassing voters in the street outside. “That’s 
why the BNP is the only choice.” 

The BNP has gained strength by mobi 
lizing the resentments of alienated voters. 
The far right will not be the only purveyors 
of extreme ideologies to spot opportunity in 
Britain's fraying social fabric. Ifthe country 
is to regain the self-confidence, tolerance 
and humor that marked it as a great nation 
long after its influence declined, it needs 
to rediscover a faith in human nature. The 
mainstream politicians who did so much to 
dent that faith may not find it easy to lead 
its restoration. 

Carman gamely argues with the BNP 
supporter, asking him to “vote anyone 
except the BNP. In a quiet, reflective mo 
ment, I urge you to think again.” His in 
terlocutor remains unconvinced. Yet on 
such exchanges—and on the ability of 
the political classes to reinfuse a dispir 
ited population with a shared sense of 
purpose—Britain’s future depends. 
—-WITH REPORTING BY MEG HANDLEY 
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WORLD 


Mixed Feelings 
For a Favorite Son 


As Obama prepares to return to Indonesia, Asians 
aren't sure if he has delivered on his promises 





BY HANNAH BEECH/JAKARTA 


HE CURIOUS BRONZE STATUE OF 

a ro-year-old Barack Obama 

quickly turned into a tourist 

attraction. Foreigners flocked 

to the park in Jakarta to honor 
the U.S. President, who spent four years 
of his childhood in the Indonesian capi- 
tal. Locals visited too, but they weren’t as 
pleased. “Indonesians didn’t want the stat- 
ue here,” says Yunus, a park keeper. After 
three months, the monument was quietly 
moved to a nearby school where Obama 
studied. “I’m not against Obama,” says Pro- 
tus Tanuhandaru, one of the founders of a 
Facebook page that called for the figure’s 
removal, “but it’s wrong to have a statue 
in a public park of someone who has con- 
tributed nothing to Indonesia.” 

Obama’s upcoming visit to Indonesia is 
being heralded as a homecoming. Millions 
of Indonesians consider Barry Soetoro— 
he was once known by his Indonesian 
stepfather’s surname—to be an honorary 
citizen, But even as Obama prepares to 
take a trip down memory lane, the fate of 
his boyhood likeness underscores his— 
and America’s—growing image problem 
across Asia. Soon after the statue of young 
Barry was moved, U.S. diplomats were 
busy in Beijing repairing relations with 
the world’s next superpower. Meanwhile, 
Japan, for decades the key U.S. ally in Asia, 
is calling for a more equal—that is, less 
submissive—relationship with Washing: 
ton. Asia’s increasingly assertive leaders 
are demanding that the U.S. recognize the 
continent's growing clout, and many feel 
that Obama isn’t giving it due respect. 

Asia matters for America. After Canada 
and Mexico, China is the third biggest con- 
sumer of American goods, followed by the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), the ro-country bloc that under 
U.S. prodding was founded in the 1960s as 
a bulwark against communism. The global 
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recovery from the Great Recession has been 
led by China, India and Indonesia. Asia 
would like to see its efforts appreciated. 

Obama has spoken about Asia’s signifi- 
cance. “I want every American to know 
that we have a stake in the future of this 
region,” he said in Tokyo last November, 
“because what happens here has a direct 
effect on our lives at home.” But since then 
the Obama Administration has failed to 
do much to advance the free-trade agree- 
ments that Asia seeks. “We do hope that 
[Obama’s Asia visit] will not be like Santa 
Claus coming and just giving a few gifts 
and flying away,” says Thailand’s Deputy 
Commerce Minister Alongkorn Ponla- 
boot, “because what we need from Ameri- 
ca is real action.” 


The Impressive Archipelago 

INDONESIA ITSELF DESERVES NO LESS. 
The 17,000-island archipelago boasts the 
world’s biggest Muslim population and is 
also its third largest democracy, demon- 
strating that Islam and political freedom 
are not incompatible. Back when Obama 
lived in Jakarta, Indonesia was ruled by 
a dictator and mired in poverty. Today 
it is a member of the G-20 club of the 
wealthiest economies. “Foreigners used 
to think of Indonesia as a place of natural 
disasters,” says Gita Wirjawan, the head 
of the nation’s investment board. “But 
now they realize that this is a $550 billion 


‘If we are closer to 
China now, it is only 
because the U.S. has 
neglected us.’ 


~—KAVI CHONGKITTAVORN, 
A COLUMNIST FOR THE NATION, 
A THAI NEWSPAPER 





economy that’s on an upward trajectory.” 

That is partly because Indonesia has 
done well at tackling extremism. The vast 
majority of its people practice a moderate 
form of Islam, but a small band of home 
grown extremists is wedded to a bloody 
jihad; in 2002, for instance, the bombing 
of two Bali nightclubs killed 202 people. 
But of late, Indonesia has had impressive 
success netting hundreds of suspected ex- 
tremists and re-educating youths suscep- 
tible to the call of militant clerics. 

Obama's trip will offer a challenge to 
the new top dog in Asia. China is now a 
larger trading partner of both Japan and 
ASEAN than the U.S. is, and the pace of U.S. 
investment in Southeast Asia has slowed in 
recent years. “If we are closer to China now, 
itis only because the U.S. has neglected us,” 
says Kavi Chongkittavorn, a columnist for 
the Nation, a Thai newspaper. The rivals 
for the region’s affections are not getting 
along. In recent weeks, China has attacked 
Obama for approving arms sales to Taiwan 
and meeting with the Dalai Lama, leading 
to talk in Beijing of a “serious disruption” 
in U.S.-China ties. 

Back in Jakarta, such geopolitical wor- 
ries are far from the minds of children at 
the Menteng elementary school where 
Obama studied. Annisa Luthpia, 10, prac- 
ticing a xylophone tune she hopes to per- 
form for the U.S. President, giggles when 
asked what religion Obamais. She doesn’t 
know—and doesn’t care. Says the Mus- 
lim girl Annisa of the Christian Ameri- 
can President: “He seems like a very nice 
man.” Obama's challenge is to persuade 
Asians that he’s more than just that. 
—WITH REPORTING BY ROBERT HORN/ 
BANGKOK, AUSTIN RAMZY/BEIJING AND 
JASON TEDJASUKMANA/JAKARTA a 


Boy in bronze After objections, a statue of the 
young Obama was moved from this Jakarta park 








The Prescription 
Gender Gap 


Millions of American men and women take 
statins. But do they work equally for both sexes? 


BY CATHERINE ELTON 


YNNE NEWHOUSE SEGAL WAS THE 

picture of robustness. At 59, the 

slim former lawyer was an avid 

runner, golfer and yoga practi 

tioner. Segal, who lives in San 

Francisco, was healthy by nearly every mea 

sure—except her cholesterol level, which 

a routine test four years ago revealed was 

high. High cholesterol is a key risk factor for 

heart disease, especially in a patient Segal’s 

age and with her family history (several 

close relatives had had heart attacks), so 

her doctor put her onacholesterol-lowering 
statin drug as a preventive measure. 

Segal was one of 24 million people tak 

ing drugs to lower cholesterol in the U.S. 

that year. The workhorse of American 
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medicine, statins—first sold in the U.S. in 
1987 and marketed under brand names like 
Lipitor, Zocor and Crestor—are designed to 
clear away LDL cholesterol, the waxy build 
up that can clog arteries and trigger heart 
attacks and strokes. Doctors say the major 
ity of current statin users are healthy people 
who don’t have heart disease but who, like 
Segal, simply have high cholesterol. Use 
among this group, known as the primary 
prevention population, has made these 
drugs one of the world’s best-selling classes. 

But Segal’s statin ended up preventing 
her from living a heart-healthy lifestyle. A 
month after she started taking the drug, she 
suffered muscle pain so severe, she had to 
stop all physical activity and was unable to 





sleep at night. Although her husband, who 
was worried about her risk of heart attack, 
pleaded with her to stay on the drug, she 
discontinued using it. The muscle pain re 
ceded. “My husband was scared for me. Doc 
tors scare you. But I was in so much pain, I 
told him I would have rather died than stay 
on them,” says Segal. 

That grim situation could have been 
avoided, researchers say. An estimated 
12 million American women are routinely 
prescribed statins, which carry a risk of se 
rious side effects. Yet there is little evidence 
that they prevent heart disease in women. 
In past research, statin therapy has been 
shown to prolong the lives of people with 
heart disease. It has also been shown to 
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stave off the onset of heart disease in healthy 
at-risk adults. But researchers who have bro- 
ken out and analyzed the data on healthy 
female patients in these trials found that the 
lifesaving benefit, which extends to men, 
does not cross the gender divide. What's 
more, there’s evidence that women are more 
likely than men to suffer some of the drugs’ 
serious side effects, which can include mem- 
ory loss, muscle pain and diabetes. 

In a smaller group of women—those 
who already have heart disease—the data 
suggests that statins can reduce heart- 
related deaths. But as Dr. Beatrice Golomb, 
a professor of medicine at the University of 
California, San Diego, says, they don't re- 
duce deaths overall. “Any reduction in death 
from heart disease seen in the data has been 
completely offset by deaths from other 
causes,” she says. Which raises the question: 
If statins do not help prolong women’s lives, 
why are so many women taking them? 


Slicing the Sex Data 

“THERE ARE MILLIONS OF WOMEN ON A 
drug with no known benefit and risks that 
are detrimental to their lifestyle—and no 
one is talking about it. Why?” asks Dr. Rita 
Redberg, a prominent cardiologist at the 
University of California, San Francisco. 

One reason may be that the field of 
gender-based medicine, which takes into 
account the differences between men and 
women in the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, has been slow to catch on, es- 
pecially in the pharmaceutical industry. 
Before the 1990s, women were largely 
excluded from clinical drug trials—an 
attempt to protect pregnant women from 
harm and avoid the potentially confound- 
ing effects of women’s hormone fluctua- 
tions. Since then, as studies have actively 
recruited women, gender-based research 
has begun to reveal crucial information 
about how the development of diseases— 
such as heart disease, lung cancer and 
autoimmune disorders—may affect wom- 
enin markedly different ways from men. 

But researchers say the field has not 
taken the next step: tailoring treatments 
according to gender-specific data. In many 
cases, notably with statins, they say the da- 
ta are missing or have not been properly 
analyzed. 

Even acknowledging the lack of data, 
however, researchers like Dr. Scott Grundy 
of the University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center in Dallas have long argued 
that statins should be prescribed to women 
at moderately high risk for heart disease. 
Grundy says the underrepresentation of 
women in drug trials does not discount 
statins’ benefit; it results only in a failure 
to show a statistically significant effect. 


Grundy was one of the authors of the 2001 
national guidelines for lowering choles- 
terol and the 2004 revisions that greatly 
expanded the use of statins—and were 
criticized because of his and other authors’ 
ties to the drug industry. 


The Jupiter Trial 
GRUNDY SAYS HE NOW HAS THE EVIDENCE 
he’s been waiting for. In a paper pub- 
lished in February in the journal Circula- 
tion, researchers analyzed data on women 
who took part in the jupiter trial, a large, 
industry-funded study that sought to com- 
pare the effectiveness of the statin Crestor 
(rosuvastatin) with that of a placebo in 
healthy patients. The study, which endedin 
2008, involved nearly 18,000 participants— 
including 6,801 women, more than in any 
previous statin trial—who had high levels 
of C-reactive protein, a risk factor for heart 
disease, but did not have high cholesterol. 
The gender-specific analysis showed that 


His and Her Diagnoses 
The same disease may express itself 
differently depending on who has it 
MEN WOMEN 
Heart Males have Female heart 
disease more heart patients are 
attacks than — older and 
women do likelier to die 
Lung More men Nonsmoking 
cancer developand women’s risk 
die of lung is higher than 
cancer male peers’ 
Autism Boys arefour Autism may 
times as likely affect girls 
as girls to more severely 
have autism than boys 


women who took 20 mg of Crestor daily for 
an average of 1.9 years had a 46% reduction 
in cardiovascular events—similar to the 
42% reduction in men—compared with the 
placebo group. “I said once we had the large 
numbers of women, we'd see benefit. Jupiter 
now provides that evidence,” says Grundy. 
Other researchers say that evidence is 
muddy. The reduction in cardiovascular 
events sounds impressive until you take a 
closer look. Men taking Crestor had a lower 
risk of hard events, including fatal and non- 
fatal heart attack and stroke. But the only 
statistically significant benefits for women 
treated with Crestor involved less extreme 
end points, like hospitalization for unstable 
chest pain and arterial revascularization (a 
category of procedures that includes major 


surgery). To prevent one event, 36 women 
would need to take the statin for five years— 
a modest result, critics say. 

Meanwhile, women on Crestor were 
more likely to develop diabetes compared 
with those getting a placebo—a result not 
seen in men. And because the trial lasted 
only 1.9 years on average, researchers say 
the full magnitude of the side effects may 
not have been captured. 

Judith Hsia, senior director for clinical 
development at AstraZeneca, which makes 
Crestor, says the trial was designed to mea- 
sure the statin’s effect on all end points 
together, not individual end points. “The 
people who had bypass surgery or stent- 
ing would not characterize that as a non- 
event,” says Hsia. “It’s not death, but it’s still 
substantial.” 


It’s the Risk Profile, Stupid 
WHY STATINS FAIL TO SHOW EQUAL BEN- 
efits for men and women is unclear, but one 
reason may be that women are simply at 
lower risk of heart disease than men. You 
would need a powerful treatment to lower 
an already low risk. Researchers also don't 
know why women are more likely than 
men to suffer side effects from statins and 
many other drugs but posit that lower body 
weight and hormonal fluctuations play a 
role. Biological explanations aside, the larg- 
er point is the same: with any treatment, 
the benefits should outweigh the risks. 
Margaret, 59, who asked that her last 
name be withheld, says her experience with 
statin side effects was harrowing. Margaret 
was in her early sos and had high choles- 
terol and diabetes when her doctor put her 
on statins. Soon after, she says, she forgot 
how to do basic math and got lost driving 
to familiar places. But when she described 
the symptoms, she says, her doctor refused 
to believe they were related to the drugs. “I 
felt like I was going crazy,” says Margaret, 
“but within a week or two of stopping the 
statins, my brain started to work again.” 
Many doctors may be so unfamiliar 
with the side effects of statins, says Golomb, 
that they deny their connection to the 
drugs. That may contribute to the underfil- 
ing of adverse-drug-reaction reports with 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). 
The FDA seems unperturbed by criti- 
cism of the Jupiter trial. In February, on the 
basis of Jupiter data, the agency expanded 
the eligible patient population for Crestor 
to include older healthy at-risk adults. The 
move could increase the number of women 
taking statins by many millions, accord- 
ing to calculations by Dr. Jon Keevil of the 
University of Wisconsin. Researchers will 
continue to disagree over whether that is 
heartening news or not. a 
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Gourmet on the Go. Chefs like Kogi’s Roy Choi are using trucks 
to bring high-end food to the masses at drive-through prices 


BY JOEL STEIN 


EVERY MOVEMENT NEEDS A 
creation myth, and the 
gourmet-food-truck movement 
has a really good one. In 1996, 
Roy Choi, a law-school drop 
out and a general disappoint 
ment to his Korean-immigrant 
parents, was watching the 
Food Network one afternoon, 


Photograph by Jeff Minton for TIME 


eating Cheetos while com 
ing down from some serious 
drugs, when suddenly Emeril 
Lagasse started talking di 
rectly to him. “He came out of 
the TV,” Choi recalls, “and said, 
‘Smell this. Touch this. Taste 
this. Do something.” 

Choi, now 40, was in no 
position to argue with an out 
of-body Emeril experience, 


so he got off his couch in Los 
Angeles and enrolled in the 
Culinary Institute of America 
in Hyde Park, N.Y. He worked 
his way up to chef de cuisine 
at Los Angeles’ Beverly Hilton 
and got fired as chef at Rock 
sugar, the Cheesecake Fac 
tory’s attempt at Asian street 
food, before he found his call 
ing ina kitchen on wheels. 


Gourmet food trucks are 
democratizing the local- and 
slow-food trends that started 
with restaurateur Alice 
Waters in Berkeley, Calif., 
and were spread by the Food 
Network. Although the goal 


Mobile magnate Choi hauled in 
$2 million in sales the first year he 
parked a food truck in Los Angeles 
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Meals on Wheels. In many U.S. cities, food trucks are on the move 


with affordable—and often very sophisticated—cuisines 


| 


Skillet 

Seattle 

Served out of a silver- 
bullet trailer, bistro-style 
bites like maple-braised 
pork belly go for $8 


of these trucks is to be quick, 
convenient and cheap, they 
are decidedly anti—fast food. 
They’re about dispens- 

ing Alice Waters foodina 
McDonald’s manner. 

Choi, who does his prosely- 
tizing from a fleet of culinary 
clunkers, became the leader of 
this movement not just by cre- 
ating a whole new cuisine—a 
mashup of Korean and Mexi- 
can food that has given rise 
to short-rib tacos and kimchi 
quesadillas—but by dishing 
out punk attitude. Peer inside 
one of his Kogi taco trucks 
(the name is Korean for meat), 
and you'll see him yelling in 
Spanglish, baseball hat askew, 
arms tatted up, hands flying 
like a rapper’s. This is perfor- 
mance art, and people often 
wait in hour-long lines for the 
privilege of snarfing it down 
with a spork. 

“Why is this $2 taco af- 
fecting people on this level?” 
Choi asks, standing next to 
one of his four trucks. “You 
have these famous chefs 
and farmers’ markets with 
fresh vegetables, and you 
have fast food—and noth- 
ing in between,” he says. 

“If Lintroduced you to 100 
people in my life, go of them 
will never have eaten real 
Parmesan cheese.” 
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Kogi 

Los Angeles 

Short-rib tacos stuffed 
with sweet and savory 
soy-marinated beef 
sell for $2 


It doesn’t really matter that 
gourmet food trucks were 
busting out in American cities 
a few years before Choi parked 
his first food truck, in Novem- 
ber 2008. Or that short-rib 
tacos weren't even his idea. (A 
former co-worker’s sister-in- 
law, Alice Shin, had read about 
a homemade version on a food 
blog and, as Kogi’s publicist, 
helped hype them through 
masterful Twitter and web- 
site work, which turned the 
truck’s mysterious where- 
abouts into a hipster happen- 
ing.) Choi’s amazing food has 
become one of the movement’s 
signature successes. Kogi 
made $2 million in revenue in 
its first year, on checks averag- 
ing $13 per person. It has given 
rise toa number of copycat 
Korean-taco trucks and in- 
spired the Baja Fresh chain to 
add short-rib tacos to its menu. 

And Choi's sensitive- 
burnout passion is the move- 
ment'’s story. He gets choked 
up about replacing McDon- 
ald’s cuisine with freshly 
prepared, price-competitive, 
high-end food. “It’s convenient 
to eat horrible food, and it’s so 
difficult to eat great food. It’s 
O.K. to eat flaming-hot Chee- 
tos and never read books or eat 
vegetables,” he says. “This is 
where we've come as a coun- 


Spencer on the Go 
San Francisco 

Enjoy fancy French fare 
(lobster and orange 


salad, anyone?) ranging 


from $2 to $9 


try, and I’m not cool with it.” 

By the end of March, Choi is 
scheduled to open a restaurant 
in an old strip mall; he and his 
partners bought the space for 
$30,000. They’re not going to 
fix it up and instead will serve 
$7-to-$9 rice bowls—including 
lacquered pork belly, and steak 
topped with horseradish 
cream and poached eggs—in 
the 30-seat space, where Choi 
believes he can somehow 
serve 1,000 people a night. 
Kogi’s current operations 
serve about 3,000 a day. 

It’s not just fast turnover, 
small portions and cheaper 
cuts of meat that allow Choi to 
charge such low prices. “A Cae- 
sar salad at a lot of places is $12, 
but a Caesar salad costs $1.80 
to make,” he says, putting 
out a Marlboro. The insane 
markups come from a tired old 
formula, he continues: “Get 
a space ina high-rent district 
and hire [ultra-opulent inte- 
rior architect] Adam Tihany to 
design it. It costs $1.5 [million] 
to $2 million for you to open 
a restaurant. So what’s your 
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Culinary Mashup 
Kimchi quesadillas? Roy 
Choi turns street food into 


high art at time.com/kogi 





Streetza 

Milwaukee 

For $3.75, get a jumbo 
slice of pizza baked to 
perfection in the truck's 
650°F (340°C) oven 


attitude? ‘We have to gouge 
those m Nid 

Choi’s low-cost phi- 
losophy—and his kimchi 
quesadilla—inspired Beth 
Kellerhals, a former chef at 
Chicago's Hot Chocolate, to 
take him her beer-and-pretzel 
ice cream sandwich and per- 
suade him to start selling her 
desserts. “Working in fine din- 
ing, I liked the precision and 
commitment to good ingre- 
dients, but it’s just food,” she 
says. “Don’t take it so seriously. 
Have fun while you're eating.” 

But Choi takes it all very 
seriously. He wants to bring 
farm-raised, artisanal food to 
the masses. In addition to the 
new restaurant in L.A., he’s 
looking to expand to another 
city with his trucks. One of 
his dreams involves a travel- 
ing foodapalooza where Em- 
inem performs onstage while 
farmers sell their veggies at 
booths nearby. 

He thinks there’s a chance 
it might all come together— 
maybe when he finally talks 
to Emeril, whose people just 
called him to set up a meeting. 
“I'll meet one of the big boys 
and see if he’ll ride with me 
on this mission to broaden the 
food landscape,” Choi says. 
“It’s 2010. Let’s start feeding 
people. Let’s get out there.” = 
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Making the Grade 


The President’s plan for education reform is a 
good start. Here’s how to make it even better 


BY MICHAEL BLOOMBERG AND JOEL KLEIN 


ON MARCH I5, PRESIDENT OBAMA UNVEILED HIS PLAN 
for reforming the nation’s education system. The bulk of 
the plan, which looks to overhaul George W. Bush’s fre- 
quently criticized No Child Left Behind law, advances the 
bold ideas with which this Administration has already 
become closely associated. The President wants to link 
billions of federal dollars to initiatives like ending the 
achievement gap between white and nonwhite students, 
evaluating teachers and awarding performance bonuses 
to principals and teachers who've earned them. On the 
basis of what we know has worked in New York City with 


| our 1.1 million schoolkids, we'd give Obama’s plan a solid 


B—a great start, but it could use a little improvement. 


| Here’s what we think works and 





what could be even stronger. 


The President correctly refocuses 
the goal of our nation’s public 
schools from simply giving stu- 
dents a high school diploma to 
making sure they are ready for 
college or a career. In other words, 
he wants to make sure a high 
school diploma means students 
actually have the skills they need 
to compete in an increasingly 
global workforce. Obama would 
define school success by how 
much improvement students 
make from grade to grade, no 
matter where they started, as opposed to the current 
system, in which schools are judged on students’ abso- 
lute performance, not their progress. Obama’s model is 
similar to the one we pioneered three years ago here in 
New York City, where we give schools an A-to-F grade 
based on how well they're helping their students acquire 
skills. The grades help focus schools on a clear set of ex- 
pectations and are one way we hold them accountable. 
Principals and teachers in schools with high grades are 
eligible for performance bonuses. Schools with failing 
grades face leadership change or, in some cases, closure. 
The results are undeniable. New York State recently 
released graduation rates for the class of 2009, and they 
show a record number of city students receiving diplo- 
mas, including black and Hispanic students, who have 
historically been more likely to drop out. In the past four 
years, we've cut the dropout rate in half. The President 
calls for similar accountability measures in his plan, 
including performance pay and mandated school- 
improvement strategies. He’s also in favor of requiring 





states to develop systems to evaluate teachers in part on 
the basis of student performance. This will go a long way 
toward improving teacher quality. 

But the President must go even further. Our schools 
still offer teachers lifetime job protection, predomi- 
nantly lockstep pay systems and seniority rules that 
reward longevity, not excellence. Our budget hole in 
New York is so big that we'll probably have to lay off 
teachers later this year. You know who will be the first 
to go? Thousands of energetic new teachers—simply 
because they were the last people hired. Sure, experi- 
ence matters. But so do skill and energy. We must be 
able to make staffing decisions based on performance, 
not just time served. This 
President has shown an unprec- 
edented willingness to challenge 
the powerful teachers’ unions, 
but unless we finally eradicate 
these anachronistic employment 
rules, we'll continue to define 
reform as good intentions, extra 
dollars and insufficient results. 


The plan also needs to be more 
explicit about what should 
happen to persistently failing 
schools. While the $4 billion 
federal Race to the Top competi- 
tion, which began in 2009, gives 
states incentives to close schools 
after all other strategies to improve achievement have 
failed, Obama’s new proposal is more ambiguous. It 
will permit states to shy away from making these 
tough choices—even though replacing failing schools 
can transform entire districts. In New York City, we’ve 
phased out more than go schools during the past seven 
years; these decisions haven't been politically popular, 
but the schools that replaced them have dramatically 
higher graduation rates than their predecessors. 

We must not waste this historic opportunity to 
make lasting change. Several states have already rushed 
to implement some of the President’s ideas, and we're 
confident that promoting some even bolder ones in this 
new plan would push even more states to act. If that 
happens, we have a real shot at moving public educa- 
tion into this century, improving opportunities for our 
highest-need kids and putting our nation back on top. & 
Bloomberg is the mayor of New York City; Klein is the 
New York City schools chancellor 
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Putting Your Life on the Line. Before 
you sign a personal guarantee fora 
small-business loan, read the fine print 





50.2% 


Percentage of U.S. 
workers employed 
by small businesses 


595,600 


Number of small 
businesses that 
closed in 2008 


43,546 


Number of 
small-business 
bankruptcies 
that year 
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BY GIGI A. BERMAN 

WE ALL KNOW THAT IF WE 
don’t pay our mortgage, our 
home can be foreclosed on. 
We know that if we don’t 
make our car payments, our 
car will be impounded. But I 
bet not every small-business 
owner fully gets that if you 
sign a personal guarantee fora 
loan or line of credit and your 
business ends up defaulting, 
everything you own can be 
seized, including your house, 
wedding rings and, in some 
states, joint bank accounts. 
Your wages can be garnisheed, 
as can your life-insurance pol. 
icies. Bottom line: anything 
that looks juicy to the bank is 
up for grabs. 

Every year, millions of 
business owners agree to put 
their personal assets on the 
line. “Even a business with 
a solid balance sheet may be 
required to have a personal 
guarantee,” says Therese 
Franzén, an Atlanta lawyer 





and chair of the American 
Bar Association’s consumer- 
financial-services committee. 
The hope, of course, is that 
your business will thrive and 
you'll pay down the loan just 
as you would a mortgage. 

I was a stay-at-home mom 
when I learned that people in 
default can include borrowers 
like my husband, who had 
never missed a payment but 
whose bank decided not to 
renew his company’s line of 
credit. This was in 2006, when 
lenders were starting to rein in 
aggressive loans made to small 
businesses. In the case of my 
husband, a wholesale supplier 
whose revenues were declin- 
ing, the credit line that started 
at $250,000—and steadily 
increased for six years— 
matured, was briefly extended 
and then was cut at the bank’s 
discretion. The bank FedExed 
my husband and his former 
business partner a letter say- 
ing they had nine days to pay 


back a seven-figure sum. 





We felt as if we'd been 
punched in the stomach. But 
with the help of family and 
friends, we marshaled the 
resources to fight to keep our 
only sizable asset, our home. 

Among the legal oddities I 
learned along the way: banks 
usually require business 
partners to agree to some 
thing called joint and several 
liability, which may sound 
nice and fair but in reality 
means the lender may pursue 
just one of the partners for the 
entire debt. | also found out I 
had to sign a spousal consent 
only once, no matter how 
many times the line of credit 
increased. 

If we could redo it all, we 
would try to negotiate and 
structure the guarantee dif- 
ferently, “There are other 
bargaining chips in lieu of or 
to reduce the personal guar- 
antee that banks may not go 
out of their way to reveal,” 
says Michele Dean, senior vice 
president at Bethpage Federal 
Credit Union in Bethpage, N.Y. 
These chips include pledging 
accounts receivable and ask 
ing for a guarantee that gets 
smaller each year as you build 
a credit history. 

So what happened to us? 
Three years, two judges, one 
magistrate and many a lawyer 
later, our case was settled— 
the same surreal week the 
bank was bought by another 
bank. Now that our debt has 
been paid and the liens on our 
house have been lifted, we can 
focus on making a living asa 


team, enjoying our family and | 


paying off our looming legal 
bills. [recently came upon a 
Benjamin Franklin quote that 
rings true: “He that goes a- 
borrowing goes a-sorrowing.” 
Just make sure that if you 

do borrow, you know what's 


at stake. sl 
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HEALTH 





Paging Dr. Google. The search giant 
wants to help you compile your health 
records online. Is that a good idea? 








BY BONNIE ROCHMAN 


QUICK: WHEN’S THE LAST TIME 
you had a tetanus shot? Who 
was the doctor taking care 

of you when you had it? And 
how many overstuffed folders 
would you have to rummage 
through to figure that out? 

For nearly two years, Google 
has been offering free accounts 
at google.com/health that 
allow users to store, organize 
and, should they choose to do 
so, share their health data with 
a doctor, family member or 
caregiver. Google Health won't 
say how many people have 
signed up (and neither will 
Microsoft HealthVault, which 
has a similar product). But it’s 
starting to pick up on the busi- 
ness side. 

In March, Google Health 
said it is teaming with Sure- 
scripts, the nation’s largest 
electronic-prescribing net- 
work, which connects physi- 
cians to major pharmacy 
chains as well as thousands of 
independent drugstores—and 
the insurance plans that cover 
65% of U.S. patients. With your 
consent, your doctor can use 
this network to pull up your 
prescription history. Register 
with Google Health, and you'll 
be able to see it too. 
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Having access to this infor- 
mation is particularly helpful 
if you flit among doctors or 
if you are trying to manage 
Mom’s health when you're in 
Seattle and she’s playing mah- 
jongg in Miami. Google Health 
will flag you, for example, if 
your account has prescriptions 
for drugs that shouldn't be 
taken at the same time. 

But despite all the stimulus 
money being directed toward 
developing electronic medical 
records, there are still surpris- 
ingly few doctors, hospitals 
and insurers using Google 
Health and other sites like 
it. The University of Pitts- 
burgh Medical Center just 
announced that it will start 
to integrate its records with 
Google Health. Cleveland 
Clinic, the MinuteClinics 
inside CVS stores and the 
Harvard-affiliated Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center 
participate, as does Blue Cross 
Blue Shield of Massachusetts. 
And there’s a pilot project 
under way for Medicare fee- 
for-service users in Utah and 
Arizona. There are a couple of 
others, but it’s still a short list. 

One reason may be that 
Web-based personal-health 
records like the ones being 
compiled on Google Health 


QQ aad 


don’t appear to be covered 
under the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountabil- 
ity Act, which requires that 
health care providers and 
health plans protect patient 
confidentiality. The federal 
government is in the process 
of drafting privacy recom- 
mendations that would apply 
to Google Health—which 
has pledged not to sell user 
data—as well as the makers of 
consumer apps that perform 
tasks like monitoring blood 
pressure. 

“Google’s privacy policy 
is fine,” says Deven McGraw, 
health-privacy director at the 
Washington-based Center for 
Democracy & Technology. 
“What people who use Google 
need to be careful of is third- 
party applications they might 
sign up for. There is no law 
prohibiting them from selling 
your data.” 

That’s why Google Health 
urges users to read each ser- 


Google already 
knows a lot 
about you. 

Do you really 
want to share 
more? 











vice’s privacy policy before 
signing up. But what about 
Google’s endgame? The site, 
which commands two-thirds 
of all Internet searches, 
already knows a lot about 
you. Do you really want to 
share more? 

“We don’t connect that in- 
formation to other aspects of 
Google,” says Dr. Roni Zeiger, 
product manager for Google 
Health. Unlike Google’s main 
search page or e-mail accounts, 
Google Health has no ads. 

Its business model is simple: 
the more people use Google 
Health, the more they're likely 
to punch in health-related que- 
ries, which routes them toa 
regular Google search-results 
page. That, in turn, drives rev- 
enue to the site. 

Even so, Google Health 
users who are skittish about 
privacy may not rest easy after 
they are greeted with the fol- 
lowing notice: “In the unlike- 
ly event we discover a security 
breach that allowed an un- 
authorized person to acquire 
information in your Google 


Health profile, Google will no- | 


tify you at the e-mail address 
you provided.” You can also 
choose to receive such alerts 
via snail mail. Time to batten 
down your passwords. r 
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If you're still having © 


"4 keep fighting gout. 





If flares aren't out of your life, gout’s not under control. 


You're doing all you know to rid yourself of painful gout flares. You take your medicine, watch your 
diet, stay active, and yes, sometimes even cross your fingers. Yet, although you've made progress, gout’s 
still sending you all-too-regular reminders of who's really in control. Rather than just live with gout 
flares, learn about what could 
be better ways to control them 
at their cause, high uric acid. 


Visit Gout.com, and talk to your doctor about fighting for fewer flares 


over the long term by reducing the high uric acid that causes them. 
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_ What if a train could help 
drive our economy? 
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Siemens high-speed rail transforms economies at 220 miles an hour. 
And it could be built by Americans, for Americans. 

Building a growing economy takes infrastructure that can keep pace—and go beyond. Like energy-efficient trains that 
could connect Los Angeles and San Francisco in just two and a half hours. Siemens has answers to keep America moving: 
from hardworking commuter rail to the fastest trains on Earth. And we can build them right here, in our U.S. factories. 


Somewhere in America, our team of more than 60,000 people has already answered some of our nation’s toughest 
questions. And we're ready to do it again. 
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THEATER 


Come Fly 
With Her. 
Dance has gone 
mainstream. 
And that’s just 
the way Twyla 
Tharp likes it 


High and iow Tharp’s 
Broadway shows feaiure 
tunes by artists from Billy 
Joel to Frank Sinatra 
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BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 
WHEN TWYLA THARP WAS 8 YEARS OLD, 
her family moved from rural Indiana to 
a small town near San Bernardino, Calif., 
and opened a drive-in movie theater. 
Tharp’s mother, an accomplished pianist, 
had put her precocious daughter through 
the usual cultural paces—lessons in 
ballet and tap as well as several musical 
instruments—but the family movie pal- 
ace is where Tharp got her first real feel 
for an audience. She'd work at the snack 
bar and sit in a junked car way up front to 
watch the movies—westerns, musicals, 
horror-film fright fests on Friday the 13th. 
Whenever a plot started to drag, Tharp 
would have to hurry back to the conces 
sion stand. “I learned about pacing,” she 
says. “Suddenly the movie gets a little bor 
ing—you knew there was gonna be arush 
on the popcorn.” 

That prairie populism never left her, 
even as Tharp, a couple of decades later, 
became a darling of the avant-garde dance 
world. She shocked traditionalists with 
Deuce Coupe, her 1973 dance piece that wed 
ded classical-ballet moves to Beach Boys 
songs. She worked with Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov and David Byrne (and had romantic 
flings with both), shuttled between the 
American Ballet Theatre and Hollywood 
and then, in 2002, rocked Broadway with 
Movin’ Out, her dance musical set to Billy Jo 
el’s greatest hits. Ballet choreographers like 
Jerome Robbins had done musicals before, 
but Tharp broke new ground, building a hit 
show almost entirely out of dance—and re- 
defining what a Broadway musical could be. 

Now she’s about to open a new Broad 
way show, Come Fly Away, set to the songs 
of Frank Sinatra. Ol’ Blue Eyes has been 
an obsession of hers for years—this is the 
fourth dance piece she’s created for his 
music—and she’s ready for the critics to 
complain that she’s repeating herself. 
Yet this high-low priestess explains 
her new approach—the show is set 
in a nightclub and follows the rela- 
tionships of four couples—by cit- 
ing writers like Tolstoy and Balzac 
(she’s been devouring both lately) 
as wellas the Ernest Borgnine movie 
Marty (which provides the model for one 
of the couples). Ordinary theatergoers are 
likely to catch little of this. But they'll 
see a Show that uses dance to make 
the best case possible for Sinatra’s 
artistry—and delivers the purest 
jolt of pleasure to be found on a 
Broadway stage. 
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Dance, if you haven't noticed, is hot. 
It’s not the high-art sensation it was in 
the ’70s, when Robbins and George Bal- 
anchine were working, companies such 
as the Joffrey Ballet and Alvin Ailey were 
drawing hip new audiences, and stars like 
Baryshnikov were celeb-magazine fodder. 
Instead, it has glided into the mass-audi- 
ence mainstream. Broadway shows like 
Billy Elliot and Fela! (the Afrobeat musical 
choreographed by Bill T. Jones) put dance 
frontand center. The ballet-like triple axels 
of Olympic figure skaters drew huge rat 
ings at the Winter Games. And TV hits 
like Dancing with the Stars and So You Think 
You Can Dance have given ballroom danc 
ing a cachet it hasn't had since Fred Astaire 
hung up his tux. 

Tharp confesses she’s never seen either 
show—she hasn't got a TV set, she says, 
and doesn’t “know squat about ballroom 
dancing”—but cheers the trend. “It’s great. 
I’m all in favor of it.” And why not? Tharp 
has spent most of her career striving to 
expand dance’s vocabulary and audience. 
“People often say to me, ‘I don’t know any 
thing about dance.’ I say, ‘Stop. You got up 


In Movin’ Out, Tharp 
broke new ground, 
redefining what a 
musical could be 


Keith Roberts and Karine Plantadit, 
below, in her new show, Come Fly Away 






























this morning, and you're walking. You are 
an expert.’ I’m very, very interested in how 
people who come to my shows witha kind 
of innocence respond.” 

Tharp, 68, is talking in her penthouse 
apartment overlooking New York City’s 
Central Park. It’s an airy, loftlike space 
with blond wood floors where, if you're 
lucky, she’ll show off a step or two to illus 
trate a point. Pixieish and intense, she talks 
fast, stares hard, answers questions with 
more questions. It’s not hard to understand 
her reputation as a prickly taskmaster. 

“Are you tough to work with?” 

“Does it sound like I'd be?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“I try hard to be responsible,” she ex 
plains. “To have done my homework. So 
when I come [to a rehearsal] I have a fairly 
clear path to suggest we go on. But I do be 
lieve that I respect the people I work with.” 

After moving to New York and graduat 
ing from Barnard College, she studied with 
Martha Graham and Merce Cunningham 
before beginning to create dances for her 
own troupe. Many were spare, experimen 
tal works (including The One Hundreds, 
which begins with two dancers perform 
ing 100 different moves of precisely 11 
seconds each and ends with 100 people do 
ing all of them at the same time). But she 
also choreographed pieces to the music of 
Bix Beiderbecke, Fats Waller and Jelly Roll 
Morton. When she was working on Deuce 
Coupe for the Joffrey Ballet, some company 
members refused to perform it. “They were 
classical artists and had their own defini 
tions about what art needed to be,” she says. 

Tharp hasn't shied away from stretch 
ing her own conception of what art is. She 
has worked on Hollywood films (Hair 
and Ragtime, among others) and directed 
the 1985 Broadway revival of Singin’ in the 
Rain, which got a critical drubbing that hu 
miliated her. (“A catastrophe,” she called it 
later.) Even after the success of Movin’ Out, 
she had another misfire with The Times 


They Are A-Changin’, in which she used a | 


circus motif to illustrate the music of Bob 
Dylan—a conceit that no one much liked. 
But that experience helped drive her 
back to Sinatra. Originally she had want 
ed to do Dylan’s love songs, she says, but 
was dissuaded for commercial reasons. 
Now she’s returned to the basics: romance 
and movement—and winning over the 
audience. “It’s called ‘Make the folks feel 
a little better for an evening, and leave 
ona high,’” 
miss the Balzac references, she'll 
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Tharp says. Andifyou |= 


probably forgive you. mae 





Girls on film Stewart, left, and Fanning as '70s rockers Joan Jettand Cherie Currie 


MOVIES 


Band of Sisters. A rock biopic 
highlights the pitfalls of teen stardom 


BY MARY POLS 


FLORIA SIGISMONDI'S THE RUNAWAYS 
is set in the era when the verb to feather 
expanded beyond things done with oars 
and nests to include hair. It’s about the 
formation in 1975 of Joan Jett’s first band, 
the Runaways—a rigorous selection 
process apparently based largely on who 
might look good standing where—and 
follows the girl group’s rise to reasonable 
fame and not particularly dramatic dis 

solution in 1979, which was more frac 

tious fizzle than downward spiral. 

The movie is vividly atmospheric and 
fun from a musical perspective (especial 
ly if you, like Jett, love rock ’n’ roll), but it 
can’t escape the conventional clutches of 
the biopic formula. “Girls don’t play elec 
| tric guitar,” a patronizing instructor tells 
Jett (Kristen Stewart, nicely punked out) 
,| in an early scene; she responds by plug 
2| ging in, screeching out some notes and 


2| swearing at him. It’s a bit of a letdown, 


an easy shorthand to explain the moti 
vations driving Jett and her bandmates. 
The Runaways themselves may have been 
fresh and exciting, but with this scene, the 
movie tells us it plans to walk the line. 
Then Dakota Fanning gets ahold of 
the film, steals it from Stewart and se- 
duces us utterly. Fanning plays Cherie 
Currie, recruited at age 15 by Svengali 
»| Kim Fowley (a witty Michael Shannon) 
=| to sing and provide what he calls “jail 
bait sex appeal.” The movie was based on 
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Currie’s memoir, Neon Angel, so we get a 
much fuller picture of her home life than 
that of anyone else in the band, even Jett. 
Currie has an alcoholic father (Brett Cul 
len), a foolish mother (Tatum O'Neal) 
and a sister, Marie (Riley Keough), who 
in real life is an identical twin. The rap 
port between Fanning and Keough (El 
vis Presley’s granddaughter) is so strong 
that the actresses’ only vaguely similar 
looks hardly matter. 

Fanning, 15 when the film was shot, 
turns in a performance of startling 
maturity. It’s not just that she’s sexy, al 
though that is unexpected and slightly 
hard to process. (Only four years have 
passed since she was Fern in Charlotte’s 
Web.) It’s that she suggests an inner life 
for Currie that is both enigmatic and 
completely sympathetic. She underplays 
with mastery, revealing Currie as vapid, 
malleable, ordinary and lost, but at the 
same time riveting on- and offstage. 

Because Fanning has always been so 
good at playing perfect little girls in adult 
situations, from I Am Sam to The War 
of the Worlds, she has sometimes been 
branded as robotic or under some sort of 
unnatural control. The truth is, she’s like 
amini—Mery] Streep, so deft and true that 
people take the perfection for granted and 
stop noticing the work. It’s obvious here 
that she’s the one in control. A movie like 
The Runaways, showcasing both her gifts 
and the pitfalls of young fame, makes you 
hope she stays that way. w 





MUSIC 

Play It Again. 
She & Him 
make new music 
that’s steeped 

in the past 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 


IF YOU HAD TO GUESS THE 
type of music made by ac 
tress Zooey Deschanel, the 
wide-eyed crush of every 
indie kid who still uses 
the term record collection, 
you'd probably guess something feminine 
and retro. And you'd be right. But what 
you might not suspect is how downright 
good she is at it. 

Deschanel and musician M. Ward 
have been performing under the un 
assuming name She & Him since they re 
leased their debut album, Volume One, in 
2008. “The first copies didn’t even have my 
name on them,” says Deschanel. “Ifno one 
ever found out that it was me, I wouldn't 
have cared.” It worked. Critics ignored 
the star’s involvement and focused on the 
music: relaxed songs sung in Deschanel’s 
achingly tender voice, bringing to mind 
60s girl groups and the Nashville sound. 

Volume Two, which features 11 songs 


} penned by Deschanel (plus two covers) 


and produced by Ward, has a similar tone 
but ups the complexity of the arrange 
ments. “It’s much more difficult to play 
live,” says Deschanel. “We're in rehearsals 
now, and I’m like, Oh, man, why didn’t I 


| write simpler songs?” The result, however, 


is clean and intimate—the sound of a duo 
making music as much for themselves as 
for an audience. The first single, “In the 
Sun,” is upbeat and danceable, but the 
standout track is “Thieves”—a broken 
hearted love song so timeless that it could 
have come from Patsy Cline herself. = 





Her Deschanel’s vintage sound 
matches her onscreen look 





1 ‘DvD 

The T.A.M.1. Show 

The 1964 Santa Monica, Calif., concert convened the Roll- 
ing Stones, Chuck Berry, the Supremes, James Brown, the 
Beach Boys, Marvin Gaye and Smokey Robinson—all 
restored to their rowdy prime in this rock-’n’-roll film for 
the ages. Now let’s see its sequel, 1966’s The Big T.N.T. Show. 


2 the 
The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo 


Author Stieg Larsson describes his hacker heroine, Lisbeth Salander, as 
pierced, pale, reed thin and punk. In the Swedish film version, which 
opens in the U.S. after dominating the European box office, Noomi 
Rapace delivers: her spot-on Lisbeth is even cooler than we imagined. 


Sltite 


Discovery’s 11-part Planet Earth follow-up is a stunning look at the 
world’s wealth of creatures. Its cameras play fly on the wall to, well, 
a stalk-eyed fly, watching in closeup as it emerges from its pupa and 
“inflates” its remarkable peepers. Life will leave you wide-eyed too. 


‘DOCUMENTARY 
Hubble 3D 


To record a tricky Hubble repair mission—and capture our glorious 
orb—NASA lofted Imax cameras into space in 2009. The result, 
narrated by Leonardo DiCaprio, is an eye-popping journey from 
Hawaii to Andromeda, as seen from low Earth orbit. Science sparkles. 


TELEVISION 
Breaking Bad 


Season 2 ended with an explosion; Season 3 starts on a slow burn. As 
mild-mannered teacher turned methmaker Walter White (Bryan 
Cranston) sees his moral compromise take a deadly toll—including 
a horrific plane crash—Bad patiently, deftly surveys the wreckage. 











Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 





By Richard Corliss, Mary Pols, James Poniewozik and Steven James Snyder 








Q&A 
Chelsea Handler 


No one is safe around Chelsea Handler. 
On her E! late-night show, Chelsea Lately, 
she takes noticeable pleasure in skewer- 
ing celebrities, often right to their faces. 
The author of the No. 1 best seller Are You 
There, Vodka? It’s Me, Chelsea dishes on 
friends, relatives and herself in her latest 
book, Chelsea Chelsea Bang Bang. 


How do your friends and family feel about 
being in your book? 

My dad already thinks he's a celebrity. 
He's like, “I can’t even go to the super 
market without getting recognized.” I'm 
like, “Dad, no one knows who you are 
unless you're introducing yourself as 
Chelsea Handler's father. And if you are 
doing that, please stop.” 


How did he react when he read the stories 
about him? You pretty much call him crazy. 
He said that he wanted to be paid $25,000 
for me to use his picture in the book. I 
told him that that wasn’t going to hap 
pen. Then he said, “What ifI decide to sue | § 
you?” I said, “If you sue me, you're going 
to have to borrow $25,000 from me to hire | 
an attorney.” That’s anormal conversa 3 
tion with my father, by the way. 1g 


After the Jay-Conan debacle, there were ar- 
ticles about how there are no women in late 
night. How do you feel when you hear that? 
It’s annoying because I've beenonE! for | 4 
over 2%, years. But I don’t get too upset 
about any kind of compari- 
son like that. I don’t take 
myself that seriously. 









On your show, you 
occasionally have 
sketches with your 
writers. What's the 
dynamic like between 
you and them? 

We just constantly 

play jokes on each 
other. We send e-mails 
from each other’s ac- 
counts. People come 
out of the closet to their 
parents on e-mail; peo- 
ple announce their preg- 
nancies to the staff. It’s like 
being in high school again, 
but this time I’m popular. 
—BY MEGAN FRIEDMAN 
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‘The Awesome Column 








Anxiety of Influence. A spit test tells us 
whose genes prevailed in our son’s DNA. 
Too bad there’s no gene for awesomeness 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BATTLE OF ANYONE'S LIFE IS 
when sperm meets egg. It’s Darwin at its most elemen- 
tal, your genes vs. hers. One person goes on to the next 
round of the species, and the other goes to the grave a 
loser for all eternity. This is why sex is practiced in the 
style it often is. 

It did not look good for me when our son Laszlo came 
from the womb all blond, blue-eyed and generally un- 
Jewy. In an earlier century, I would have had no choice 
but to trick my wife Cassandra into a best-of-three contest 
using a method that depends on my genetically inherited 
lack of rhythm. But with just a vial of spit each from Cas- 
sandra, myself and Laszlo, I could find out with DNA-lab- 
tested certainty which of us had 
influenced our child more. And for 
those of you worried about our put- 
ting him through this, know that 
the one thing babies look kindly 
upon donating is their drool. 
Especially when your last bodily 
request was for their foreskin. 

For $499 a person, 23andMe, 

a genetic-testing service, takes 
your spit and, from my under- 
standing of the science, puts it 
into some kind of machine. That 
machine tells you your genetic 
makeup and lets you view your 
results online. 

Cassandra's results came back 
first, because of the fact that, genetically, she’s more 
likely to remember to mail stuff. We were both shocked 
at the amount of information contained in her spit, 
which heretofore had revealed only how recently she 
brushed. Her spit knew stuff about her she didn’t know, 
like how sensitive she is to pain (average) and whether 
her IQ would have been higher if her mom hadn't given 
her formula (yes). 

To any normal person, Cassandra’s genetic results 
are excellent: a very low chance of getting Parkinson’s, 
breast cancer or ovarian cancer and a good chance of be- 
coming a professional sprinter. But there was one recent 
study that implied that one of her DNA sequences might 
signify a slightly higher risk of obesity. This meant that 
for a week, my very thin wife walked around the house 
throwing away various items like cookies, which she 
called obesity makers. 

A few days later, I got the results for Laszlo and me. 

It turns out that while Laszlo and Cassandra’s genome- 
wide comparison is 83.82% similar, he and I are 83.95% 
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alike. Which means he is 0.13% more like me than he 

is like her. Which means that despite appearances, I 
totally won the Gene Bowl. And that’s not even counting 
the fact that unlike her, Laszlo and I both have penises. 
So more like 0.14%. 

When Cassandra saw the results, she was upset, 
although not in the way I had hoped. “God, I hope he 
doesn’t have Asperger's,” she yelled at the screen. Some 
people, apparently, learn to compensate for weak genes 
by developing their trash-talking skills. 

I called Joanna Mountain, Ph.D., 23andMe’s senior 
director of research, so she could teach me how to brag 
more effectively. Mountain explained that Cassandra 
and I had each contributed an 
equal number of chromosomes 
to Laszlo’s genome but that I pos- 
sibly had a greater influence on 
the 583,000 genetic markers that 
23andMe has decided are more 
significant. 

Unfortunately, Mountain 
informed me, no one has yet 
mapped the gene for awesome 
ness, but she was able to look up 
a bunch of stuff. And when she 
looked more closely at the data, 
she discovered that the traits 
Laszlo inherited from me kind 
of sucked. 

I had assumed I was geneti- 
cally gifted, since occasionally I’m asked to be on televi- 
sion. But it so happens that because of me, Laszlo has an 
increased chance of suffering macular degeneration and 
psoriasis. And while Cassandra's genetic marker for non- 
verbal IQ is three points higher than average, Laszlo and 
I are just normal. “We're starting to get a sense of who's 
to blame,” said Mountain. 

Feeling guilty, I asked Cassandra if she would have 
never married me if, on our first date, she had collected 
my spit in a more scientific manner than she did. But 
Cassandra said she likes that I have different genes, 
arguing that when, for instance, Jews procreate with 
other Jews, they increase their kids’ risk for breast can 
cer and Tay-Sachs. “I always wanted to procreate with 
someone outside my gene pool because I think you get 
a more beautiful and genetically superior baby,” she 
said. “I was hoping for a black guy, but I got a Jew.” Right 
then I felt grateful both for Cassandra and for the fact 
that she didn’t put that in our wedding vows, I just hope 


Laszlo didn’t inherit her mouth. B 
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If we don’t 
know how many 
there are, 
how do we know 
how many 


classrooms” 


we need? 
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IT'S IN OUR HANDS 





WE CAN'T MOVE FORWARD UNTIL YOU MAIL IT BACK. 


The journey of a star, captured in a flash. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





